






















45 MINUTES OF MUSIC FROM A SINGLE RECORD 


-- ANOTHER “FIRST” BY COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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Finer tone quality! So lifelike you'll hardly believe 
you're listening to a record. Low notes, high notes 
are heard without distortion. And practically no 
surface noise! 

Uninterrupted music! Major works are recorded 
either on 2 sides or | side of a single LP record. At 
iast—no more annoying “breaks.” 


More than twice as much music for your money! 
Columbia LP Records save you up to 60% per selec- 
tion over conventional Vinylite records. Think how 
much farther your music budget goes .. . how much 
faster you'll build a fine record collection. 


Nonbreakable Vinylite! Makes broken records 
practically a thing of the past—another source of 
savings. And super-smooth Vinylite means finer tone. 


Saves storage space! Every inch of shelf space 
holds 3 hours of music! 


Over 600 selections already in catalog! Sym- 
phonies, concertos, musical comedies, jazz, opera, 
children’s stories—157 different records! A wonder- 
ful collection of entertainment by your favorite 
artists who record exclusively for Columbia. Many 
new releases every month. 
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THIS COLUMBIA 
(tp) PLAYER ATTACHMENT 


plays LP records through your 
present radio or phonograph 


You only need to add a slow-speed player at- 
tachment to your present set in order to play 
LP Records. The handsome Columbia Player 
shown here is quickly installed, attractively 
priced, and precision-designed for flawless re- 
production of Columbia LP Records. It mod- 
ernizes your present set to play both LP and 
your regular records. Has amazing feather- 
weight tone arm weighing only 4 of an 
ounce! Your savings on a few LP Records 
pay for it 






See your 
dealer today! 
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Editorial Notes 


Alnasmuch as the spotlight is on operatic 
music this month, we believe it fitting to run 
an article on one of the great Wagnerian 
sopranos of this century, Frida Leider, whose 
records — we feel certain — are treasured 
possessions of many readers. Our treatise 
on this famous singing actress is the work of 
the well known Dutch record critic, Leo 
Riemans, who, besides giving the facts of her 
career, has supplied us with a complete dis- 
cography of her work for the phonograph. 


*x * * 


Mr. A. J. Franck of the International 
Records Agency writes as follows: ‘Jim 
Walsh’s article on the efforts to attain long- 
playing records in your September issue is so 
all embrasive that to try and fill-in on him 
is almost an impudence. Yet, I shall risk 
rebuke by adding a few details that could be 
of interest to your readers. 

“The struggle to achieve a longer-playing 
record took many forms over the better part 
of a half-century, as Walsh pointed out. 
Facts he did not touch upon, perhaps for 
want of space, were that the Edison ‘Dia- 
mond Disc Recreation’, which ran at 80 
r.p.m., was in fact a longer-playing record in 
that the 10-inch disc (hill-and-dale) could 
outplay a standard 12-inch lateral-cut record; 
also that the first needle-cut (hill-and-dale) 
discs of Aeolian Vocalion often carried well 
over five minutes of music on a side. In 
Great Britain, the Broadcast 8-inch records 
had the playing duration of standard 10- 
inch discs, and the Broadcast-Twelve, a 10- 
inch despite its name, was the equivalent of 
a standard 12-inch record. The Grieg and 
Schumann piano concertos both came off on 
three 10-inch discs. This was achieved by 
recording into the area occupied by the 
standard 3% label and the stopping tail. 
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The 8-inch discs enjoyed quite a vogue for a 
time and competitors both in Britain and on 
the Continent took advantage of their popu- 
larity. Edison Bell brought out its ‘Radio’ 
series on which a few operatic celebrities, 
mostly French, made some rather creditable 
‘appearances’. 

“In Germany, Artiphon and Orchestrola 
emulated the Broadcast example, while in 
France, Pathé launched an ‘Omnia’ series. 
In Czechoslovakia an ‘Artona’ 8-inch made 
a bid for fame. The Orchestrola line featured 
a surprising array of stars from Germany’s 
many opera houses. 

“TI do not know how ‘Jim’ missed the fact 
that Columbia tried to meet the threat of 
Victor’s early long-players by getting out 
some 78 r.p.m. laterals that ran around six 
minutes for the 10-inch size. These were the 
18000-D, black label records. They were 
very fine, but, as always, the machines in 
use were too crude to get the best out of 
them and let them live. 

“It is said that Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and T. F. Bludworth, all of ten years 
ago, made experimental records that played 
up to 45 minutes to a side. The main 
drawback seemed to lie in the featherweight 
pickups that would run over microscopic 
dust particles drifting down out of the air 
like a Model T Ford going over a road lit- 
tered with boulders. 

‘As to film and tape phonographs, experi- 
ments have been innumerable. One system 
works on an inscribed tape which requires a 
tracking device. The magnetized tape is be- 
coming commonplace. Others have worked 
by means of transmitted or reflected light. 
rhe ‘Rubin Sonore’ was in the last category. 
It played the upper edge, inside, of a paper 
ribbon inner-riding, then played the lower 
edge, inside, rewinding. Then the reel was 





IMPORTANT CORRECTION 


Due to a printer’s error in N. M. 
Haynes’ article on magnetic tape in our 
October issue, the standard width of 
sound tape used on a dual track system 
(the same tape employed in single track) 
was incorrectly referred to as 84 inch. 
The width should correctly read 4 inch. 
Our apologies to Mr. Haynes. —Ed. 






















































taken off and replaced upsidedown, and it 
then played the ‘upper edge, outside, un- 
winding, and the lower edge, outside, re- 
winding. French thrift! It’s admirable! 

“Visiting around in one of the laboratories 
to which I have access, I heard some 16- 
inch center-start records that had been re- 
corded off the air at 3314 r.p.m. with about 
300 lines to the inch. They were played 
back at enormous volume, but the silent 
portions were almost completely free of sur- 
face sounds. That was over two years ago. 
If such records become commerical actuali- 
ties, I do not expect any other process of 
sound recording to surplant the disc record 
at any time in the reasonably foreseeable 
future.” 


* * * 


Mr. Franck’s mention of the ‘Rubin Son- 
ore” reminds us that Agfa Ansco introduced 
along with its colored film in 1942 a film tape 
called ‘‘Ozaphane’”’ which operated from a 
light beam. This tape, really a quarter inch 
film, had two sound tracks. A reel of 1,000 
feet played for one hour. A report on Oza- 
phane was given in our August 1942 issue. 
The demonstration we heard at that time 
did not impress us too greatly, but later we 
heard a laboratory test which was most im- 
pressive. 

Regarding the Bell Lab. hill-and-dale rec- 
ords, of which Mr. Franck speaks, we heard 
several demonstrations given of them during 
the 1930s. Some of the finest orchestral 
reproduction we have ever heard came from 
these recordings, where the frequency range 
exceeded 14,000 c.p.s. Mr. Stokowski was 
working with the engineers of the Bell Labs. 
at this time and the recordings he made for 
them with the Philadelphia Orchestra were 
tonally superlative. However, in order to 
reproduce them faithfully a battery of twelve 
or more speakers was required housed in 
screens that could never be fitted into a liv- 
ing room. ‘There are, technicians tell us, as 
many disadvantages as advantages to hill- 
and-dale reproduction. Yet, through this 
method of recording, Edison in his time 
managed to create the greatest semblance of 
realism to be found in acoustic recording. 


* * * 


The delay in publishing this month was 
due to an unavoidable tie-up at the printers. 
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FRIDA LEIDER 


Some Notes on her career 
and a Discography 





By Leo Riemans 


The meteoric ascendency in the American 
operatic constellation of the Norwegian so- 
prano, Kirsten Flagstad, temporarily blinded 
many of us to the great stars who preceded her. 
Her immediate predecessor Frida Leider was a 
name that only a few remembered. Now, over 
a decade later, artistic values begin to be seen 
in a more detached and discerning way, and 
Leider’s greatness as a singer and an artist 
begins to shine. 

I gather that in America today Frida Leider 
is mostly remembered as an excellent Wag- 
nerian dramatic soprano who was vocally sur- 
passed by the opulent Flagstad. Actually, al- 
though Leider is one of the most versatile ar- 
tists in opera, she was not given, in her rela- 
tively short stay at the Metropolitan, the full- 
est.-opportunity to display the great scope of 
her marked talents. And since her departure 
from America, she has become proficient in two 
entirely new fields: as a lieder singer and an 
operatic producer. Her importance as a Wag- 
nerian soprano in Europe can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It was she who, following twenty 
years of less penetrating artists rightfully al- 
lowed music and vocal line to predominate, 
thus restoring the long interrupted tradition of 
Lilli Lehmann. An American critic once said 
of Lehmann that she proclaimed herself in song 
“conceived and delivered in a grand tragic 
style.’ Similar praise has rightfully been be- 
stowed upon Leider. 

During the period between Lehmann and 
Leider in Europe, America was fortunate in 
having three great singers, Lillian Nordica, 
Johanna Gadski, and Olive Fremstad; whose 
like was not to be found on the stages of Bay- 
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reuth, Berlin, Vienna and Dresden. Wagnerian 
singing during those _—_ in Germany and in 
Bayreuth especially, had degenerated into a 
uniformly flamboyant and explosive style. 
Great stress was laid on a suitably dramatic 
appearance, a meticulous diction, convention- 
ally prescribed gestures, and — at best — a 
minimum grandeur of style. This precluded 
the engagement of the vocally superb, but 
thick-set and short statured tenor, Karl Bur- 
rian. Of course, there were exceptions, like the 
Dutch tenor Jacques Urlus, yet, as a horrid 
example of what was done with promising vocal 
material, and how Wagner was sung in Europe 
around 1910, I advise historically minded col- 
lectors to listen to almost any record of the 
tenor, Erik Schmedes, of whom it was once 
written that his method of singing was like 
shooting an Edam cheese from the mouth of a 
cannon. 

It is quite characteristic that no recordings 
exist of the great Middle-European Bruenn- 
hildes and Isoldes of those days: Zdenka Fass- 
baender and Anna Bahr-Mildenburg, both 
great artists and actresses, but whose voices 
are lost forever. With all others, acting and a 
stereotyped reproduction of the roles was put 
before its purely vocal realization. This atti- 
tude brought forth singers in the roles of Isolde 
and Bruennhilde who were often totally un- 
suited to cope vocally with these gigantic tasks. 
Purely lyrical sopranos like Erna Denera and 
Eva Plaschke von der Osten ruined their voices 
in these roles, while many an excellently en- 
dowed Fricka and Waltraute ambitiously 
climbed the vocal rocks to hurl a _ painful 
‘‘Ho-jo-to-ho”” as a defiance to good sense. 
Some of these like Branzell and Matzenauer, 
reformed in time, but the latter left a recording 
of Bruennhilde’s Battle-Cry that is, in my esti- 
mation, a permanent monument to bad vocal 
judgment. 

Even today, the interpreters of these roles 
are frequently recruited from the two classes 
of singers just named. Either they are former 
contraltos who started their careers singing 
Fricka and Magdalene (Marta Fuchs, Anny 
Konetzni, the Viennese Bruennhilde-Helena 
Braun, Olive Fremstad, Rose Bampton, Helene 
Wildbrunn, Edyth Walker, Ellen Gulbranson, 
etc.), and very often made the change with 
complete success; or they start as lyric so- 
pranos, gravitating from Elsa to Elisabeth, 
from Sieglinde to Isolde (Erna Denera, Lilly 
Halgren-Dinkela, Johanna Gadski, Gertrude 
Kappel, Florence Easton, etc.). Of course both 
types were potentially great Bruennhildes and 
Isoldes, as in fact most of these singers proved 
to be. Lilli Lehmann and Lillian Nordica even 
reached these heights starting as coloratura 
sopranos. 

To return to Frida Leider, she is the almost 
solitary example of a pure dramatic soprano 
who was immediately recognized as such. She 
did not attain Bruennhilde through Sieglinde, 
but on the other hand she branched out from 
the center of the heavy dramatic roles into the 
unexpected byways on both sides. The begin- 
ning of her career was strewn with difficuities. 
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She tried to get into the chorus of the Berlin 
Hofoper and it is to the credit of the great 
chorus-conductor, Hugo Ruedel, that he im- 
mediately recognized her voice as a true dra- 
matic soprano (she had believed herself a 
mezzo) and advised her not to go into the 
chorus, but to have herself properly trained. 
Paying for her lessons by working at a bank, 
Leider studied with Leo Leissner, and after one 
year signed her first engagement at Halle in 
1915 at the age of 27 for 150 Marks a month 
(then about $40). She had the misfortune to 
incur the hostility of the director of that theatre 
from the very start, by being late at her first 
rehearsal. Consequently, she was not given 
any roles during the entire season. Meanwhile 
she sang Bruennhilde at Nuernberg, where 
Schlusnus although not engaged there 
heard her. The next year she went to Rostock, 
where she sang her first Kundry and found her 
first recognition. Next she went to Koenigs- 
berg where she sang her first Isolde, Fidelio and 
Aida. Two years late: she was engaged at 
Hamburg, where she stayed several seasons. 
It was in Hamburg that she grew into full ma- 
turity as an artist and where she developed 
her own special style, which it must be noted 
was completely misunderstood at the time. It 
was labelled ‘‘oratorio-like.’’ Critics had be- 
come so used to the histrionics of their prima- 
donnas, even though their vocalism left much 
to be desired, that the sober, dignifiea acting 
of Leiaer, who allowed the character to come 
to life through mainly vocal effects underlined 
by natural gestures that conveyed a passionate 
intensity unblemished by tempestuous out- 
bursts, at first struck them as cold. One won- 
ders what they would have said of Flagstad! 


Worldwide Fame 


From Hamburg, Leide: went to Berlin, and 
keeping her headquarters in that city of her 
birth, she branched out all over the world, 
beginning in 1928 from appearances at Bay- 
reuth, Covent Garden, La Scala Milano, Hol- 
land, Scandanavia, and Paris to Chicago and 
the famed Metropolitan in New York 

I first became aware of Leide: in my early 
teens. The Dutch paritone Bronsgeest, who 
like many singers had a life-long ambition to 
act as an operatic director, gave a season in 
Holland in 1923 with some of his younger and 
lesser known Berlin colleagues. One of these 
performances was D’Albert’s Tiefland in which 
Leider sang the part of Marta, with Leo 
Schuetzendorf (Gustav’s brother, and in Eu- 
rope considerea the better known and greater 
singer in the family) as Sebastiano. I had seen 
Schuetzendorf on the screen, and so chiefly 
went to see and hear him in person, But it was 
Leider (whose very name was unfamiliar to me) 
who made the greatest impression on me. And 
this in an acting role, for Marta is anything 
but rewarding vocally. 

Three years later I heard her in quite a dif- 
ferent part, when she sang Donna Anna in Don 
Giovanni for the Amsterdam Wagner Society. 
This gala performance was conducted by Karl 
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Muck, and had Maria Ivogiin as Zerlina, Elisa- 
beth Ohms as Elvira, Emanuel List as the 
Commendatore, Karl Erb as Ottavio, Gustav 
Schuetzendorf as Don Giovanni, and Bertold 
Sterneck as Leporello. It was sung in German, 
alas! Yet, the quality of that performance can 
be appreciated by many, for the gifted quality 
of most of those artists is known worldwide. 
From that time onward, I was a confirmed and 
lifelong Leider fan, even though I did not hear 
her Isolde or Bruennhilde until much later. 


Her Memorable Roles 


It is in the latter roles that I always think 
of her, ana I am sure as time goes on, she will 
stand out the more with others as their great- 
est memory of the between-wars period. Lei- 
der’s Chicago repertory was more diversified 
than her Metropolitan. It included her touch- 
ing Marshallin in Rosenkavalier and her glori- 
ous Donna Anna (of which one 1ecord exists 
to show her unusual dramatic gifts and concep- 
tion of the role Or sat chi l’onore, H.M.V. 
disc D1547). Even greater justice was shown 
her versatility at Covent Garden in London, 
for here she was heard in such roles as Leonora 
in Jl Trovatore, in Gluck’s Armide (from which 
we have the aria, Ah! si la liberté, on the reverse 
face of her Don Giovanni record). She also 
sang the Marshallin and all her Wagnerian 
roles. In Hamburg and Berlin she sang all the 
Italian dramatic roles as well, but of course in 
German; these included Aida, Amelia in Un 
Ballo in Maschera, Tosca, Leonora in both La 
Forza del Destino and Il Trovatore. She also 
created new roles, like the Duchess of Parma 
in Busoni’s Doctor Faust. 

In classic roles, she was unexcelled; such as 
Donna Anna, the Countess in Figaro, Rezia in 
Oberon, and in Gluck’s Alcesle and Armide. | 
have an — memory of a radio per- 
formance of Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis, di- 
rectea by Max von Schillings in 1926, in which 
she sang Klytemnestra, with Emmy Betten- 
dorf, Jacques Urlus, and Brongeest. But she 
did not confine herself to the purely dramatic 
roles. Even as late as 1930, she sang Act I of 
Walkuere in concert at Scheveningen with Carl 
Martin Oehman, and her Sieglinde proved as 
moving as her Bruennhilde was thrilling. She 
frequently was heard in such semi-dramatic 
parts as Elisabeth, Senta, Ariadne and others. 
Her repertoire also included such roles as Or- 
trud, Adriano in Rienzi, and Eboli in Don 

Carlos, roles generally associated with mezzo- 
sopranos. It should be remembered that 
Adriano was created by the famed soprano 
Schoeder-Devrient, and that Ortrud, like Bran- 
gaene, was intended to be sung by a dramatic 
soprano. How right she seemed in such a part 
was proved when | heard he: at Christmas 1925 
in another Berlin radio performance under 
von Schillings as Ortrud, with Stueckgold, 
Hutt, Scheid! and Brongeest. Only a true 
dramatic soprano of Leider’s calibre can do 
justice, in my estimation, to this role, so taxing 
for the contralto brigade. 

-(to be continued next mcnth) 
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COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 





THOMAS: Mignon — Je suis Titania; and 


LECOCQ: Giroflé-Girofla — Le punch 
scintille; Blanche Arral (soprano) with 
orchestra (1908). IRCC 160, $2.25. 


FRANCHETTI: Germania Tu m'eri in- 
nanzi nel morente giorno; and VERDI: 
I Due Foscari — Questa dunque é l’iniqua 
mercede; Pasquale Amato (baritone) with 
orchestra (ca. 1912). IRCC 3039, 10- 
inch, $1.75. 


THRANE: Aagots Fjeldsang; and NOR- 


WEGIAN FOLK SONG: Aa Ola, Ola, 
min Eigjen Onge. Kirsten Flagstad-Hall 
(soprano) with orchestra (before 1925). 
IRCC 3040, 10-inch, $1.75. 


NAPRAVNIK:  J/arold Cradle Song; 
Medea Mei-Figner (soprano) with piano; 
and Dubrovski — Ne jamats la voir; Medea 
Mei Figner (soprano) and Nicolai Figner 
(tenor) with piano (c. 1901). IRCC 3041, 
10-inch, $1.75. 


MEYERBEER: L’Africaine Sur mes 
genoux; and VERDI: Aida I sacri 
nomi (in French); Félia Litvinne (so- 
prano) with piano (1905). IRCC 3042, 
10-inch, $1.75. 


AThe Arral selections were dubbed from 
Edison cylinders as long ago as 1939. They 
show once again the singer’s unique combina- 
tion of clear, sparkling high tones and 
round, warm, rich lower voice. The Mignon 
Polonaise has been sung more dazzlingly 
(vis. Tetrazzini) yet never with more even 
vocalism. The less familiar companion num- 
ber has the lady’s characteristic joyousness 
of delivery. The reproduction of the voice 
is well forward. 

The IRCC bulletin is careful to point out 
that Amato's offerings are not the same arias 
that he sang for Victor and which were re- 
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issued not so long ago as a coupling in the 
Heritage Series. Indeed, though taken from 
the same unfamiliar operas, the four selec- 
tions provide among themselves an interest- 
ing contrast. Amato’s was a virile style, 
and he was an exciting singer. Sometimes 
his vibrato worked agsinst him in recording, 
but he usually made the music tell. In this 
dubbing the tone is somewhat veiled. 

It is no secret that Kirsten Flagstad began 
her career as a very light lyric soprano. Here 
is evidence that in the early 20’s no one 
would possibly have picked her for roles in 
the Wagner operas. Though obviously not 
done full justice by the old recording, the 
tone is pure and pleasing, especially in the 
upper register. Her songs are at least un- 
hackneyed, and they are sung for what there 
is in them. 

The Figners were very celebrated in Russia 
around the turn of the century, and they took 
part in many of the important operatic 
premieres of those days. Napravnik’s Du- 
brovski was one of these, which fact gives 
this recording an especial interest. Consid- 
ering the early date of the originals, the two 
selections reproduce amazingly well, and the 
voices are palpably real ones. There is a 
Melba-like quality in the lady’s tone, though 
she appears to have had more drama in her 
than the famous Australian. The Cradle 
Song is an attractive thing in itself, and quite 
beautifully done, with a fine sustained tone 
at the end (collectors will recognize this 
piece as the same so delightfully sung by 
Marie Michailowa on one of her old Victor 
discs). The Dubrovski duet, sung in French, 
provides an opportunity for some dramatic 
singing. 

Litvinne is no stranger to IRCC. The 
Africaine side of this disc was made available 
briefly before the war in a pressing from the 
original master. Hers must have been an 
ample voice, definitely soprano in range, but 
with an almost contra!to richness. The dub- 
bing is very successful. 

Of the five discs, those by the Figners and 
Litvinne are the most interesting and defi- 
nitely worth acquiring. P.L.M. 


VERDI: J Lombardi Polonaise; and 
GOUNOD: Faust—Air de bijoux; Blanche 
Arral (1909). Victor disc 15-1016, price 
$2.50. 
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MEYERBEER: L’Africana Adamastor, 
re dell’ onde profonde; and THOMAS; 
Hamlet — Brindisi; G. Mario Sammarco 
(1911). Victor disc 15-1018, price $2.50. 


GOUNOD: Faust Trio; Nellie Melba, 
John McCormack and G. Mario Sam- 
marco (1910), and VERDI: Rigiletto — 
Quartet; Luisa Tetrazzini, Josephine Ja- 
coby, Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato 
(1912). Victor disc 15-1019, price $2.50. 


VERDI: La Traviata — Dite alla giovane 
and Imponete; Frieda Hempel. and Pas- 
quale Amato (1914). Victor disc 15-1020, 
price $2.50. 


AThe four discs issued a while back only 
came our way recently. Since Victor 
began its Heritage Series many readers 
have written the editor lamenting some of 
the chosen selections. In all fairness to the 
company, it might be well to tell a tale heard 
behind the scenes. Though one might ex- 


pect the storage vaults of a record company 
to yield much buried treasure, it would seem 
that not all that lies buried remains in per- 
fect condition. Many old masters are worn 
and unfit to use, hence compromises have 
to be effected. In this day and age of me- 
chanical miracles one wonders why a com- 
pany like Victor — who, parenthetically, 
could achieve wonders in its technical labs — 
would not borrow some desired records from 
outside sources and re-record them, thus 
realizing its desires to represent all artists 
by their very best recordings. Some day, it 
is our belief such steps will be taken, but in 
these difficult times undoubtedly much has 
prevented this procedure. 

Blanche Arral, whom Stephen Fassett 
honored at her death with a short article 
(see April 1945 issue), possessed a radiant 
voice and a warm personality which she pro- 
jected in her recordings. Fassett has justly 
praised her Jewel Song and her Polonaise, 
two selections which we believe sum up’ her 





—(Contlinued on page 93) 
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BRITTEN: 


Four Sea Interludes from Peter 
Grimes; ‘london Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. Co- 
lumbia set M X-103, two discs, price $3.50. 

AThe orchestral playing does not measure 

up to the Concertgehouw traversal of these 

mood paintings (see April 1948 issue), and 
the recording is coarser grained. Sargent is 
more robust in his handling of this music in 
comparison to Van Beinum, but he has his 
moments — notably in the Dawn and Storm 
sections. His more radiant treatment of the 
former, which is well reproduced, is cogent 
to the composer’s wishes and the mood. Van 

Beiunum understates in the Storm, whereas 

Sargent makes it properly more rugged. This 

same quality proves less desirable in the 

Sunday Morning picture, and where Van 

Beinum is truly poetic in the Moonlight 

scene, Sargent is sentimental. One misses 

the superb Passacaglia which is included in 
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the Decca set. It is worth the double cost, 

though I would not quarrel with anyone who 

preferred the present versions of the Sea 

Pictures, as the treatment is more romantic 

and vivid, and very much in keeping with 

the theater. 

DELIBES: Coppélia — Ballet Music; Royal 
Opera House Orch., conducted by Con- 
stant Lambert. Columbis set MM-775, 
four discs, price $6.00. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: The Sleeping Beauty — 
Ballet Music, Op. 66; Lambert and the 
same orchestra. Columbia set MX-302, 
two discs, price $3.50. 

ALambert can always be relied upon to 

turn in a more or less affable and sympa- 

thetic performance of ballet music, suggest- 
ing an old hand at the game of knowing the 
right course to steer not to disturb the 

dancers’ routine. For those who like a 

shorter sequence of the Tchaikovsky, than 

Stokowski recently gave us, this set will ap- 

peal. It contains some attractive material — 

six pieces in all, among which is Aurora’s 

Solo with its featured violin, and the Vision 

Scene with its lush cello solo. After the super- 
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lative reproduction of the Stokowski set, the 
present recording (issued in November 1946) 
seems almost old-fashioned. 

Delibes’ ballet music fares better in record- 
ing and in performance, though I believe 
the records appeared at different times in 
England (1947), suggesting perhaps two 
studio sessions. However, the quality is 
consistently bright and full-toned in all 
eight sides, and Delibes’ waltzes emerge more 
liltingly satisfying than the Tchaikovsky 
ones. I subscribe to the viewpoint that the 
Frenchmen went the Russian one better in 
his waltzes. There is more variety of mood 
in this music, though fourteen movements 
from a score of this kind without the dance 
action may prove a bit tiresome. Those who 
can sustain interest in ballet music apart 
from the theater are recommended to look 
up this set. 


HAYDN: Symphony No. 94 in G major 
(Surprise); Liverpool Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent. Columbia set MM-781, three discs, 
price $4.75. 

A The Liverpool Philharmonic does not mea- 

sure up to the Boston Symphony in per- 

formance, it lacks the latter’s tonal refine- 
ment and polish as well as detailed exacti- 

tude. Sargent, on the other hand, seems a 

bit more assertive, often supplying a wel- 

come robustness that was sadly missing from 

Koussevitzky’s well oiled performance. Neith- 

er conductor is completely satisfying, one is 

content to let his superior orchestra show off 
its executive perfection without any note- 
worthy interpretative compunctions while 
the other tends to exaggerate the sturdier 
elements of the score with little feeling for 
its spiritual or inner well-being. There are 
those who quarrel with English conductors 
for employing too large a body of players in 

Haydn (around 80 in all, I am given to 

understand). One Haydn enthusiast tells 

me that the best performance of the Surprise 
on records was accomplished in pre-war 

Germany bye Schmidt-Isserstedt and the 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra on Telefunk- 

en records E2864/66. One wishes that 

Beecham or Toscanini would have an op- 

portunity to present their versions. In the 

meantime, the listener must decide for him- 
self which of the existent sets in domestic 
catalogues proves more appealing. Neither 


provides a great urge in me to listen to one 
of Haydn’s most diverting symphonies. 


—P.H.R. 


MOZART: Symphony No. 33 in B flat 
major, K. 319 (5 sides) and Nozze di 
Figaro Overture (1 side); Vienna Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Herbert 

von Karajan. Columbia set MM-778, 

three discs, price $4.75. 

AThis is Mozart with his bills paid, his 
larder well stocked. A sunny, gay work, 
elegantly mounted with the bland facility 
that the composer usually reserved for those 
delightful chamber works, the divertimenti, 
cassations, serenades, etc. 

The release is particularly welcome since 
the Victor set by Edwin Fischer and his 
chamber orchestra is no longer available, 
and the Decca Anthony Collins set, to the 
best of my knowledge, has not reached these 
shores. I prefer the weightier sonority of 
the full orchestra's strings, in spite of the 
stolid complacence of von Karajan’s four- 
square reading. The Vienna orchestra re- 
tains most of its pre-war characteristics, 
including the curious tubby, detached sound 
of its horn section. 

The odd side contains a traversal of the 
Figaro overture that is pretty phlegmatic in 
comparison to the Beecham version. 

—A.W.P. 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOW: Sadko — Sym- 
phonic Poem (3 sides), and Le cog d’or — 

Introduction (1 side); San Francisco Sym- 

phony Orch., conducted by Pierre Mon- 

teux. Victor set DM-1252, price $3.50 

(manual $4.50). 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOW : Sheherazade; Phil- 
adelphia Orch., conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy. Columbia set MM-772, five discs, 
price $7.25. 

AAntar, Sheherazade and Sadko are regarded 

as Rimsky-Korsakow’s most characteristic 

works for orchestra. All show his uncanny 
ability with descriptive program music. The 
subject matter of Sadko seems to have been 

a favorite with the composer, for after writ- 

ing the present Symphonic Poem in 1867 

he wrote an opera in 1894-96 on the same 

tale. The Symphonic Poem is a curiously 
eclectic work which Rimsky-Korsakow has 
frankly admitted owed its inspiration to his 
compatriots Glinka and Balakirew. Inas- 
much as his sources of inspiration are un- 
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familiar to most of us, we can sit back and 
enjoy Rimsky’s sea picture in the opening 
section and the subsequent shifting scenes 
of his imaginative musical expression. Though 
the composer felt that he had been too terse 
in Sadko I feel this is definitely in its 
favor. The musical ideas adroitly heighten 
the pictorial characteristics in a far less 
complex and protracted manner than in 
Antar. The filler is a delightful bit of musi- 
cal fancy, perhaps more immediately ap- 
preciable to those who have seen the opera 
and know how fittingly it serves as prepara- 
tory music. Monteux has a flair for the 
music of Rimsky-Korsakow, and he seems to 
enjoy its orchestral pageantry and imagi- 
native qualities. The reproduction impresses 
me most favorably, it has liveness and rich- 
ness of quality, suggesting a better record- 
ing set-up. 

The perfection of the orchestral playing 
in Sheherazade seems to me the chief attri- 
bute of this new set. This performance im- 
presses me as‘ one of material excellence in 
which the imaginative qualities of the music 
are somewhat neutralized. The element of 
fantasy is hardly appropriately exploited. 
The fact that Mr. Ormandy does not linger 
over sentiment is in his favor, but in The 
Young Prince and the Young Princess surely 
there is room for more sentient warmth. 
Even though this set has an edge in reproduc- 
tion and finer orchestral playing, it does not 
alienate my affections for the Monteux one. 


WAGNER: Die Walkuere Wotan’'s Fare- 
well and Magic Fire Music; Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski. Columbia 
set MX-301, two discs, price $3.50. 

Athe eloquence and beauty of tone that 

Stokowski attains from the Philharmonic 

strings suggests a magical baton. Though 

the solo instruments assigned to play Wotan’s 
melodic lines are quite competent, they have 

none of the rich, round tonal quality of a 

good baritone. Too, the alteration of instru- 

ments for the vocal line suggests a half dozen 
baritones officiating where one usually suf- 
fices. This arrangement of Wotan’s Fare- 
well is one of the most incongruous things to 
be recorded. It just does not have the dig- 
nity nor dramatic meaning that a good sing- 
er can bring to it. All the emotion lies in 
the orchestra, where it should be observed it 
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is most persuasively exploited by the con- 
ductor. It is the orchestra alone, not the 
pre-arranged soloists, who substantiate the 
exciting sensuous quality of Wagner’s music, 
and for this reason the Magic Fire Spell, 
where Wotan’s lines emerge as the briefest 
inuendoes, remains the most persuasive part 
of the performance. This may well become 
the enduring part of the recording. 


WEBER: Jubilee Overture, Op. 59; Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orch., conducted by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. Columbia disc 12891- 
D, price, $1.25. 


AThis is one of Weber’s most joyous and 
spontaneous overtures. It has been missing 
from domestic catalogues for many years, 
though there are two foreign versions of it 
available. One suspects the overture has 
enjoyed more popularity in Germany than 
this country; it is after all a definite Teutonic 
piece d’occasion. \Veber composed the work 
in 1818 in honor of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the King of Saxony’s reign. It was a jubi- 
lee occasion and one which apparently whole- 
heartedly stirred the composer. Though 
the work begins with a bold. Adagio, the 
overture proper is quite gay and carefree 
with only a touch of pompousness near the 
end when the composer introduces a vigorous 
intonation of the Saxonian national an- 
them, Heil dir im Siegerkranz, more familiar 
to us as the tune for America. The themes of 
the overture are impulsive and carefree, the 
first recalling similar material used in Oberon 
while the second has a lilting dancy rhythm. 
The anthem could be advantageously ex- 
cised and a short coda devised from thematic 
material in the Adagio or elsewhere. It 
would sustain interest in the work. The 
performance by Mitropoulos is full of zestful 
vigor and the recording rates among the 
best of the Minneapolis Symphony that 
Columbia has issued. P.H.R. 
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CHOPIN: Concerto No. 2 in F minor, Opus 
21; Witold Malcuzynski (piano) with the 


Philharmonia Orchestra, 
Paul Kletski. Columbia 
four discs, price $6.00. 
AThe F minor Concerto, while deservedly 
not enjoying the popularity of the E minor, 
has been well represented on records through 
the years. At present, however, the only 
other available version is that by Rubinstein 
and the NBC Symphony conducted by 
Steinberg (Victor set 1012). Cortot’s inimit- 
able reading, released in the summer of °39, 
has unfortunately been withdrawn. 
Malcuzynski is a comer. He has a fine 
technique, with strong, agile fingers, and is 
But I have 
a feeling that this music does not have too 
much meaning for him. He. plays it with 
conviction a conviction bred of respect 
and tradition rather than any personal emo- 
tion. Rubinstein's performance, enhanced 
by a more mature sounding orchestra led by 
a more experienced conductor, has a relaxed 
assuredness and an airy sophistication that 
completely overshadow Malcuzynski's ‘vell- 
meaning intensity. For my part, | would 
not give up my Cortot set. In the case of 
that Gallic gentleman, however, there is no 
half way ground: either one swears by his 
nervous temperament, or swears 


conducted by 
set MM-776, 


evidently a first-class musician. 


sensitive, 
at it. 
This new release is well engineered, the 
piano sounding bright and clear, in good 
balance with the orchestra. —A.W.P. 


DOHNANYI: Variations on a Nursery 
Theme (for Piano and Orchestra), Opus 
25; Cyril Smith (piano) with the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. Columbia set MM-779, 
three discs, price $4.75. 

AOne of the most satisfying of the facile 

Hungarian composer's many engaging works, 

these variations, written in 1922, are now a 

part of the standard orchestral repertoire but 

have been summarily neglected by recording 
artists. The early Victor recording by the 
composer with the London Symphony under 

Collingwood has been a favorite down 

through the years. From a mechanical point 
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of view, it is hopelessly outdated, so that it 
is gratifying to have a modern replacement 
in which the intricacies of the clever orches- 
tral colorings are clearly delineated. 

Too much it is to expect Cyril Smith 
could equal the sardonic painting-up of 
phrases, the confident bluffness of Dohnanyi, 
the master pianist, interpreting Dohnanyi, 
the composer. Smith, seconded by the sober- 
sided Sargent, succeeds in setting forth a 
clean Friday-afternoon-at-the-Philharmonic 
reading, nicely straddling artistic fences 
with a minimum of imaginative license. Per- 
haps the dead-pan approach is best for this 
type of work; personally, I should have pre- 
ferred a bit more flexibility. 

Surfaces are quite scratchy on the reviéw 
set, and the notes supplied with the album 
somewhat too sticky for the state of my 
digestion. A.W.P. 
LISZT: Concerto No. 2 in A major (5 sides) 

and CHOPIN: Etude in C sharp minor, 

Opus 25 No. 7 (1 side); Witold Mal- 

cuzynski (piano) with the Philharmonia 

Orchestra, conducted by Walter Suss- 

kind. Columbia set MM-777, three discs, 

price $4.75. 


AOne of the better romantic keyboard con- 
certos, a definite cut above the E flat 
‘Triangle’ Concerto. It is short and to the 
point, with a maximum of useful melodic 
activity compressed within its pages. Sur- 
prisingly enough, intellectual content keeps 
pace with the bravura aspects in a distinctly 
satisfactory manner. Malcuzynski is much 
more in his element here than in the Chopin. 
With the sympathetic assistance of Suss- 
kind, who is developing rapidly as a conduc- 


- tor, he delivers a stunning pertormance that 


makes the most of the many opportunities 
for dramatic effectiveness and virtuosic bril- 
liance, yet thankfully does not indulge in the 
“interpretative’’ orgies that have often been 
the feature of this work's appearance in 
local concert halls. 

The Petri-Heward set (Columbia 362), 
now nearly ten years old, was very good in 
its day. Sticklers for up-to-date recording 
will prefer the more recent release, however. 
Some listeners may find upon comparison 
that they prefer the solid workmanship and 
uncomprising dignity of the Petri, which 
was very well recorded for its time. 
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The filler again finds Malcuzynski on not 
too good terms with Chopin. Nothing un- 
friendly — just polite and rather distant. 

—A.W.P. 
MOZART: Concerto in F major for Three 

Pianos K. 242; Rosina Lhevinne, Vitya 

Vronsky, Victor Babin (pianos), with the 

Little Orchestra Society, conducted by 

Thomas K. Sherman. Columbia set M 

or MM-771, three discs, price $4.75. 
AMozart wrote this concerto in Salzburg at 
twenty for three attractive ladies — the 
Countess Lodron and her two daughters — 
who were taken by his charm and talent. 
Seeking to please them he did not let his 
musical inspiration surpass their attain- 
ments — one of the trio was unquestionably 
not a proficient player hence her part was 
slight. No doubt Mozart found pleasure in 
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the delicate 
admirers, 


devising a work for 
his feminine 


fingers of 
the two youngest of 
whom were his pupils, and one can assume 
that a little of the 
Ghéon says 


plasure as Henri 
of watching them play passed 
into his composing. Pleasure perhaps but 
hardly inspiration. It is all very gallant, 
courteous and suave, but in aiming to please 
his contemporary socialites he served the 
moment rather than posterity. The in- 
equality of the solo parts is all too patent, 
and one suspects that the alternative version 
for two pianos (published by Breitkopf and 
Haertel) might prove more equable. 
Perhaps a better performance might have 
made for a friendlier feeling towards the 
music, but the angularity of the conductor’s 
phrasing is as disturbing to the fluency and 


grace of Mozart’s melodic lines as the un- 


relieved glittering coldness of the three 
pianists. P.H.R. 
RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 2 in C 


minor, Op. 18; Cyril Smith (piano) with 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. Co- 
lumbia set MM-774, five discs, price $7.25. 
AAs in his recording of Rachmaninoff’s 
Third Piano Mr. Smith leaves 
something to be desired temperamentally, 
though technicaily he has a better grasp on 
the music’s virtuosit About the same time 
that this set was released in England (No- 
venber 1947), Decca issued 
by Eileen Joyce. In both cases, the pianists 
are too deliberate in the slow movement 
the heart of the work 
played easily, reposefully, 
feeling. Rachmaninoff alone accomplished 
this; Rubinstein nearest, though 
he inclines towards lushness. I think many 
people will like this performance because 
the reproduction has tonal bigness and round- 
ness. The orchestral balance and the piano 
tone seems unusually lifelike. P.G. 
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BEETHOVEN: Quartet in F major, Op. 135; 
The Paganini Quartet. Victor set DM- 
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Athe playing of the Paganini ensemble is 
distinguished for its precision and consistent 
tonal beauty. It has been justly criticized 
for its “‘sometimes rather too obvious virtu- 
osity”. The two inner voices of the quartet 
are not as proficient as the outer ones, which, 
I think, contributes to emotional reticence. 
The slow movement of this work, one of 
Beethoven’s finest with its deep brooding 
retrospective qualities, does not move me in 
this performance as it does in the Budapest 
version (Columbia set 489). Though the 
playing is consistently smoother and more 
suave, one asks for something beyond mere 
beauty of tone. The playing in the other 
movements does not provoke similar reser- 
vations; it is technically efficient and tonally 
persuasive. What places this set ahead of 
all previous issues is the superb recording. 

For the most part, this quartet is a gay, 
cheerful, optimistic work. The late Henry 
S. Gerstlé, reviewing the Budapest set (see 
issue March 1942), pointed out that ‘‘the 
scherzo is Beethoven in his most carefree, 
‘unbuttoned’ mood, while: the opening move- 
ment and the closing allegro are quite free 
from premonitory feelings. True, clouds 
seem to gather in the otherwise serene lento 
assai, but there is nothing foreboding about 
them’’. There is more than a suggestion of 
the folk element in the scherzo, while the 
opening allegretto aims for vigorous as well 
as cheerful resoluteness. The motto to the 
finale, with its enigmatic superscription, has 
inspired various commentaries. Though un- 
doubtedly begun as a joke, I think it had a 
more ominous meaning in the end to Beetho- 
ven. 


This is a most welcome recording which 
laudably realizes much of the substance of 
the work. As the fine quality of the record- 
ing gives much pleasure, it prompts me to 
recommend this set to the especial attention 
of those who have not tackled Beethoven’s 
later quartets. This work is an excellent intro- 
duction to the style of those works, not only 
easier to perform but easier to assimilate. 
It may well lead the listener to the B flat 
Quartet, Op. 130, with its beautiful Cavatina 
which parallels the mood of the present 
quartet's lento assai. -P.H.R. 
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ZIMBALIST: Surasateana—Suite of Span 
ish Dances; William Primrose (viola) and 
David Stimer (piano). Victor set MO 
1242, two 10-inch discs, price $3.00. 

AThose who know and admire Primrose’s 

now famous performances of two Paganini 

Caprices (Columbia 7323-M) will find this a 

companion recording. The music affords the 

famous violist a virtuoso display not usually 
associated with his instrument. But Prim 
rose is not just a technical showman, he has 
tonal suavity and warmth that makes his 
playing a constant joy to the ear. The 
present suite, arranged by Zimbalist at 

Primrose’s request, offers four contrasting 

dances based on Sarasate’s Spanish Dances: 

Tango, Polo, Malaguena and Zapateado. All 

ate played with deceptive ease and finesse. 

The violist’s accompanist is equally expert 

and satisfying in his traversal of the accom 


paniments so adroitly altered by the arranger 


from the original Sarasate sources. The re 
cording is well balanced and lifelike. —J.N. 





MOZART: Divertimento in D major, K. 251; 
Dumbarton Oaks Chamber Orch., con- 
ducted by Alexander Schneider. Mercury 
set DM-4, three discs, price $5.00. 

AThere are many golden nuggets in Mo- 

art’s divertimenti and serenades as this de- 

lightful work, composed for his  sister’s 
twenty-fifth birthday, July 30, 1776, proves. 

Written the same year as his disappointing 

concerto for three pianos, this opus shows 

that humor and brilliance could enliven the 
stvle galant of the young composer. There 
is hardly a dull movement in any of its six 
movements though the inspiration in the two 
final sections lessens a bit. The work, scored 
for oboe, two horns, and string quartet, 
shows Mozart's uncanny ability for careful 
craftsmanship, and though written for a 
small group the results he obtains are similar 
to his more enlarged concertanti. The writ- 
ing for the wind instruments cannot fail to 
delight the hearts of participants, especially 
the oboist (played here by the accomplished 
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Mitchell Miller), who vies with the violin in 
usurping a place of honor. 

It is unnecessary to describe this music, 
which bubbles over with melodic freshness 
and spontaneity. It owes its impetus to the 
gay French style of the day, in which the 
oboe plays a special role. There can be 
little doubt that the young composer was 
poking a bit of fun at the French. 

The performance is appropriately wide- 
awake, a bit insistently impulsive, but sug- 
gesting full enjoyment by all. Reproduction 
tends to tonal sharpness and may require 
considerable adjustment of controls. On an 
extended range machine I found it necessary 
to turn down the high end and to increase 
considerably the bass for best results. 


—P.H.R. 
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SWEELINCK: Variations on “Est-ce Mars?”’, 
and Fantasia Chromatica; Putnam Ald- 
rich (harpsichord). Technichord album 
T-12, two discs, price $4.25. 

AThose who are inclined to look upon early 

composers, unknown to them, as products 

of music’s history or concern mainly to edu- 
cational institutions, will do well to hear 
this music. There is strength of purpose and 
an impulsive insistence to these early key- 
board compositions which sustains interest. 

Hearing this music so clearly reproduced, 

lends weight to the historians’ assertions 

that the organ and clavier works of Sweelinck 

(1562-1621) were of importance in the de- 

velopment of keyboard music. The an- 

notator points out that though Sweelinck 
never wrote a composition entitled Fugue, he 
may be regarded as the creator of the form, 

“for it is in the Fantasias of Sweelinck that 

the various elements that make up the fugue 

are first united in a truly artistic manner’’. 

Sweelinck, who is said to have written the 

concluding chapter in the great Netherland 

musical culture, schooled in Italy, and built 
upon the accomplishments of such famous 
men as Frescobaldi (called the ‘inspired poet 
of the organ’’), Gabrieli and Merulo, while 
retaining his individuality. Those who know 
and admire the keyboard music of Bach will 
do well to lend an ear to this earlier master, 
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whose comprehensive knowledge of the con- 
trapuntal resources of his time did not re- 
strain vitality of expression. 

It is complimentary to both composer and 
performer that the above summations were 
concluded on two sides of the recording 
only — the opening half of the Variations 
and the last half of the Fantasia, for the sec- 
ond disc in our set was broken. Mr. Ald- 
rich’s playing shows his stability as an artist; 
it is cleancut and assertive. The recording 
emphasizes high frequencies (see page 21 of 
the booklet), hence those using extended 
range equipment will do well to manipulate 
their high control to mitigate the false bril- 
liancy which disturbs the delicate timbres of 
the instrument. The booklet with the set 
provides musical scores and scholarly notes 
by the artist. —P.H.R. 


BACH: Preludes and Fugues — in A major, 
C major, and A minor; Carl Weinrich 
(organ). Musicraft set 80, three discs, 
price $3.00. 

AAs much as one admires the flawless and 

vital playing of Mr. Weinrich and these im- 

posing works of Bach, this album can only 

be greeted with reservations. The organ in 
use was built in 1939 by the Aeolian-Skinner 

Organ Company for the Temple of Religion 

at the New York World’s Fair. It was sub- 

sequently installed in the music room of 

John Hausserman, its donor, in Ossining, 

N. Y. where these recordings were made. 

The recording is far from satisfactory, inas- 

much as the organ lacks sufficient middle to 

effect a perfect balance in the reproduction. 

This results in clarity of line in the upper 

registers and a veiled bass throughout. It is 

a pity that the noted organist did not have a 

more solid, modern instrument, for his play- 

ing is so musically sound and alive. 

Those who admire Weinrich’s previous al- 
bums will do well to hear this set. It is quite 
possible that others will not share our dis- 
taste for the organ and it can be assumed that 
Weinrich was satisfied with the instrument 
and the recordings. —P.G. 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Seven Children’s Pieces; 
Three Fantastic Dances, Op. 1; Polka 
from The Golden Age, Op. 22; Eight 
Preludes from Op. 34; Dimitri Shosta- 
kovich (piano). Mercury set DM-12, two 
discs price $4.00. 
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AShostakovich is an excellent pianist. We 
have had occasion to admire his work as a 
keyboard interpreter in the Compass set of 
his Trio. His playing in this set should do 
much to mitigate the prevailing mode of 
performing his piano music in a_ wholly 
athletic and brittle manner. The composer 
does not accentuate his rhythmic effects to 
expression, with the result that one finds new 
moods in his preludes which heighten inter- 
est. I cannot concur with the annotator that 
Shostakovich is a “highly accomplished cre- 
ator of musical miniatures’. There is both 
an awkwardness in phrasing and underlying 
restlessness (or satirical quality if you wish) 
to much of his music that can be disturbing, 
and his frequent separation of the texture — 
melodic lines high in the right hand and low 
in the left — suggests creative experimenta- 
tion rather than impulse. So many of his 
‘musical miniatures’, and this includes his 
Preludes, seem inconclusive. Pianists who 
profess to enjoy some of his pieces admit 
that reaction of listeners are divided. Let 
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us not resort to that old cliché about the 
‘“‘misunderstood modernist”’, for Shostakov- 
ich is by no means a true modernist; even 
his daring First Symphony stems from late 
romanticism. 

For the composer’s admirers this album 
will be a must. His Seven Children's Pieces 
are fanciful moods, that mate their descrip- 
tive titles. The composer announces each 
piece in Russian — an authentic note but 
also a confusing one for Americans. The 
three Fantastic Dances (published as Op. 1 
though labelled in this set as Op. 5) dating 
from the composer’s sixteenth year hence 
understandably uneven in inspiration, though 
the third — a scherzando — shows surprising 
maturity. As for the Preludes, we can as- 
sume these are among the composer’s favor- 
ites. They leave us with mixed feelings, 
though several, notably No. 17 in A flat and 
No. 14 in E flat (latter arranged by Sto- 
kowski for orchestra), impressed us as being 
well thought-out moods. The recording, 
made in Czechoslovakia, is quite satisfactory 
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MODEL 910-B 


Incorporating new mechanical and electrical design 
features, this instrument will record complete sym- 
phonies, operas, or variety programs and concerts 
up to four hours in duration. The unusually hand- 
some, compact cabinet operates with the top and 
sides closed. Frequency response 40 to 10,000 cycles. 
Priced at $495.00, including microphone. 


ALL MAGNETAPE TWIN-TRAX RECORDERS 
OFFER ALL THESE FEATURES 


Individual bass and treble controls. 

Simplified tape threading. 

Heavy-duty non-overheating motor. 

No rewinding necessary 

Phono pickup and turntable facilities available. 
Low hum level (DC on heaters). 

Automatic tape reversal at end of reel. 


Instantaneous reverse control — without unthreading 
tape 
Instantaneous stop — no note or syllable slurring. 


High speed forward and reverse shuttle without 
unthreading 

No tape spillage possible during high speed shuttle. 

Play single track recordings made on other tape 
recorders 
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How often have you longed to have a x 
of a stirring selection just heard on you 
It may have been a selection never recd 
that particular artist, or it may be a qc 
item, available only at a prohibitive prij 


Now, with the Magnetape Twin-Trax Rj 
this dream is transferred into actuality. 4 
connection made from your radio to the }f 
enables you to record any program as y@¢ 
to it, without introducing any extraneou 
and without the troublesome problems a 
with disc recorders. 

The process of magnetic tape recording is 
venient as it is efficient. Not until you h 
the opportunity to enjoy tape recording, 
believe that a recording medium as uncom 
in principle as magnetized oxide particles 
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SPECIAL FOR TREt 


1. No disc record will continue over a long # 
of time to give the same kind of performanc 
did when it was first played. Every record weai 
each playing. Both the increase in scratch and ¢ 
of high frequencies are proportional to the num 
plays. Magnetic tape records have not shown a 
able increase in surface noise or loss of high ‘@ 
frequencies after 1,000 plays! 

2. Everything that can be recorded on highgra 
records can be carried over to Magnetic tape. Spx 
ly this means that both the dynamic range aj 
frequency range of good commercial discs can 
passed on magnetic-tape recording and playback 
3. Magnetic-tape records are far more permanet 
far less fragile than commercial discs. Tape is n¢ 
ject to warpage. breakage, scratches. chipping 
plague of eccentric-centered holes. It can be 
and spliced in less than five seconds with o 
Scotch tape and a pair of scissors — and you 
hear the splice as it passes through the pickup h 
4. Magnetic tape records provide unlimited pS 
facilities without deterioration of valuable disc 1 
Records that are valued can be copied on tape 
can in turn be played hundreds of times without 
ing the original discs. 

5. For the first time, record collectors can 
engage in the art of “programming.” Complett 
phonies can be heard without any breaks or 94 
such as we have during record changing or “‘turn’ 
Operations. Programs may be compiled from ¥ 
kinds and types of music to provide any ki 
programming effect. 
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on reels of paper or plastic tape can possibly 
sound so brilliant, crystal clear and lifelike that 
radio stations and recording studios in increasing 
numbers are discarding their disc equipment in 
favor of this new recording medium. 


Not only can single selections be recorded, but 
also full continuous hour-long programs (as well 
as concerts and symphonies up to four hours in 
duration with the long-playing recorder). No other 
recording instrument at anywhere near the price 
of the Magnetape Twin-Trax Recorder can ap- 
preach this versatility, nor the quality of musical 
reproduction. And the amazing operating econ- 
omy of a full hour's recording of selections of 
your choice for $3.00 is also unparalleled in the 
recording field. 


Write today for complete descriptive literature. 
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6. Narration may be added before, after, or during 
any program to catalogue, identify or explain special 
passages or unusual points of interest in a valuable 
collectors’ item for educational or other purposes. Pass- 
ages, solos or sections may be repeated during a con- 
tinuous program. 

7. The exceptional compactness of magnetic tape re- 
corded material is an attractive point for consideration 
of apartment dwellers. Standard 10-inch commercial 
discs. in their usual albums, take up more than three 
times the cubic space of magnetic tape records of 
equivalent playing time. 

8%. With a magnetic recorder, and auxiliary amplifica- 
tion equipment, the record enthusiast may indulge in 
corrective re-recording — heretofore exclusively re- 
served for motion picture technique. Controlled com- 
pression to recreate the original dynamic range of live 
programs. formerly confined to advanced sound labora- 
tories only, may be applied to magnetic tape recordings. 
Y. Single copies of valued records may now be jointly 
»vned by members of clubs, or associations of record 
enthusiasts, and be copied by all members on magnetic 
tape recorders. The tape recordings can be played a 
thousand times with no noticeable loss in frequencies 
or volume. 

10. Last, but by no means least, the musical enthusiast 
has the opportunity or recording favorite radio pro- 
grams in a far more practical and less costly manner 
than on acetate discs. 
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The ideal instrument for 
recording any musical or 
speech program you want 
for future play. Records at 
high fidelity for one con- 
tinuous hour. Opens a new 
concept of quality and 
economy of musical re- 
cording. Housed in attrac- 
tively styled cabinet. 
Frequency response 50 to 
9,000 cycles. Priced at 
$285.00 less microphone. 
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The Magnetape Twin-Trax Recorder utilizes two sep- 
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tape, which results in cutting tape costs in half for 
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but hardly of extended range. Mercury's 


smooth surfaces deserve mention. P.G. 





Emile Passani Choir 
and Orchestra, conducted by Jean Four 


BERLIOZ: Requiem, 


net. Columbia set MM-769, 11 discs, 

price $15.00. 
ASeveral playings of this notable score leave 
me with two impressions that it is an un- 
justly neglected work of genius, and that 
Berlioz was fully justified in his admiration 
and evaluation of his own creative powers. 
Whether the enormous forces which Berlioz 
regarded essential to this music are fully 
employed in this recording, I cannot truth- 
fully say; one rather suspects they were not. 
However, the performance is a wholly per- 
suasive and telling one, quite as full-toned 
and dynamically imposing as one could ask 
from a recording. 
intentions seem to have been most effective- 
ly realized. There is the proper amount of 
spaciousness in the reproduction to give life- 
like quality to the chorus, and the orchestral 
and brass ensembies have been equitably 
placed to preserve the proper balance. This 
proves to be one of the best things French 
Columbia has accomplished for the phono- 
graph, though no one would have believed 
it from, the original French release, which I 
acquired during the war. I am delighted to 
find that the diffusion in that set was entire 
ly due to poor record surfaces and not defec 
tive reproduction. 

Let us examine the 


Moreover, the composer's 


Berlioz has 
used in this score, inasmuch as they are 
generally exaggerated. Take, for example, 
the so-called four brass bands he had placed 
at the four corners of the hall. Actually these 
are small groups, nine instruments in one 
case, eight in two others, and twelve in the 
last. Eight pairs of tympani, in addition to 
two big drums, gongs and cymbals are in 
cluded in the score. The woodwind instru- 
ments are all doubled and the strings aug- 
mented, the exact amount being specified by 
the composer 25 each first and second 
violins, 20 violas, 20 cellos, and 18 double 
basses. His chorus calls for 70 sopranos, 60 
tenors, and 70 basses. The first two are 


forces 
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usually divided though the composer often 
uses a single vocal group. A tenor soloist is 
heard in the Sanctus. The vocal choir is an 
interesting one with its effect of soaring 
sopranos over the men’s voices. The in 
clusion of mezzo sopranos would have thick 
ened the vocal texture and rendered it far 
less effectual. 

Cecil 
Requiem: it 


said of the 
there 
is nothing with which we can fitly compare 
it’. Though a devout Christian, never re 
luctant to call upon the saints, Berlioz is far 
removed from the Roman church in this 
opus. Only a bigot would term this Reguiem 
unchristian. True, its devotional qualities 
are more often pagan in spirit and consistent- 
ly theatrical, making the work in my estima 
tion the most auspicious wake for the dead 
ever penned. Such passages as Judex ergo, 
cum sedebit (side 6) and Qua resurget (side 12) 
would be more appropriate in the opera 
house than the church. Yet in the Sanctus 
the composer is not far removed from the 
incense laden cathedrals of Palestrina and 
company, and after its tenor solo he assured- 
ly creates a moment of stirring exaltation 
when the choir breaks out with Hosanna in 
excelsis. For this reason, it is regrettable 
that this movement was cut. The brief cut 
in the Quaerens me is not of similar conse- 
quence. 


Gray has rightfully 


“stands alone in music; 


The Christian church derived from pagan 
sources much of its early music, at the same 
time tempering its emotional character. But 
Berlioz dares, as Heine once said, “to call 
up Babylon the temples of Mizraim”’. 
He achieves a dynamic intensity in three 
sections Tuba Mirum, Rex tremendae, 
and Lacrimosa — never quite paralleled in a 
setting of the Mass for the Dead, and in 
his moments of restraint he creates an awe- 
some supernatural feeling appropriate to the 
world of the theater. 
summarizes the musical work of the com- 


This amazing score 


a period of volcanic and 
tempestuous energy. In his Memoires, Ber- 
lioz tells us it was written in white heat, 
“with almost inconceivable rapidity”, with 
his head threatening to burst with the pres- 
sure of his thoughts, making it necessary for 
him ta adopt a sort of musical shorthand to 
to get the music on paper. For all this ‘‘un- 
flagging, volcanic burst of creative inspira- 
Requiem’s remarkable 
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features, Gray rightfully maintains, ‘‘is the 
degree of restraint which the composer dis- 
plays in employing the enormous resources 
at his disposal". Whether tempestuous or 
restrained, however, his intention in my es- 
timation was to create a purely physical ex- 
perience. This premise would seem to be 
shared by others, for the late W. H. Hadow 
contended that Berlioz had 
mastery over the whole gamut of fear and 
pain”, designating ‘“‘the stupendous ctash- 
ing forces of the Tuba Miram, the Lacrimosa, 
echoing the agony of a panic-stricken world”’. 


“a complete 


I have already stated that the performance 
is a most imposing one. Indeed, it would 
seem as though all participants were inspired 
by the occasion to give their best. P.H.R. 
BUXHETUDE: Cantata A perite mihi 

Portas Justitiae (No. 71 of the Ugrino 

edition); Aksel Schiotz (tenor), Else Sig- 

fuss (contralto), Holger Norgaard (bass), 

Elsa Marie Brunn and Julius Koppel 

(violins), T. A. Svendson (cello), and 

Mogens Woeldike (harpsichord). Victor 

disc 12-0533, price $1.25. 


Alt came as somewhat of a surprise to learn 
that the distinguished Danish tenor Aksel 
Schiotz, who has made upwards of 200 solo 
discs for HMV in Europe, was to make his 
American record debut merely as the tenor 
of an ensemble pertorming a little-known 
work. Inscrutable are the ways of record 
companies! All whimsy aside, this is an 
outstanding release, in which performers and 
engineers have collaborated brilliantly in 
the best interests of the composer, who was 
no slouch himself. 

Nowadays Dietrich Buxtehude is most 
often remembered as that vague and exalted 
figure to hear whose organ playing Sebastian 
Bach is reputed to have walked 200 miles. 
We are apt to forget that the Swedish com- 
poser was a leading musical figure in his 
day, and that available examples of his work 
have a surprising freshness and emotional 
power. His E minor Chaconne, recorded in 
Carlos Chavez's sympathetic realization, is a 
case in point. 

Eschewing the exalted religious plane 
favored by Bach in his cantatas, Buxehude 
has created a light-hearted, genial work in 
which the warmth of human cheerfulness 
dominates the formal implications of the 


B4 


sacred text. This record is wholeheartedly 
recommended, without reservation. 
A.W.P. 
FOUR OPERATIC ARIAS: La Gioconda 
Cielo e mar (Ponchielli); J Pagliacci 
Vesti la giubba (leoncavallo); La Juive 
Rachel! Quand du Seigneur (Halvey); La 
Toscan—E lucevan le stelle (Puccini); Jan 
Peerce (tenor) with RCA Victor Orch., 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. Victor set 
MO-1250, two discs, price $3.50. 
AMrr. Peerce’s eminence as an operatic tenor 
results from his stylistic authority and his 
innate musicianship. His voice is more re- 
wardingly exuberant on records than in the 
opera house. There is assuredly an occasional 
memory of Caruso in his singing in these se- 
lections, especially in the Pagliacci, which is 
rendered with imposing dramatic fervor. 
His Cielo e mar has strong competition from 
many predecessors. For once, the tenor does 
not seem to be completely at ease and he iets 
the interest bog down in the middle, convey- 
ing little of the rhapsodic lyricism of others. 
Too, the orchestra accompaniment is a bit 
mechanical. Had the conductor shown the 
imagination of Weissman in Peerce’s fine 
recording of O Paradiso, results all around 
might have been different. The Tosca aria 
lacks sufficient tonal nuance. It is all very 
healthy, manly and confident, but dynami 
cally on one level. There is genuine. fervor 
and commanding style in the La Juive, but 
the singing is consistently forte. Yet Peerce 
more affectingly projects the anguish and 
despair of the character than did Tucker a 
few months back. The clarity and definition 
of the recording is remarkable. —J.N. 
FAVORITES from The Firestone Hour: /f 
I Could Tell You (Firestone); Smilin’ 
Through (Penn); Love's Old Sweet Song 
(Molloy); Think on Me (Scott, arr. Per- 
renot); Danny Boy (arr. Songs my Mother 
Taught Me (Dvorak); In the Gloaming 
(Harrison); Jn my Garden Firestone); 
Eleanor Steber (soprano) with Russ Case 
and his Orchestra. Victor set MO-1243, 
four 10-inch discs, price $5.00. 
AMiss Steber’s lovely voice is happily lent 
to several old favorites in this album and 
less happily to others. How much more 
natural is her singing of Danny Boy in com- 
parison to the Warren version. She does 
not scress the sentiment though she lingers 
over a line here and there. In the Dvorak, 
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Molloy and Harrison songs, she relies on her 
natural sweetness of tone without exaggerat- 


ing the heart element. The rest of her pro- 
gram belongs to her radio admirers. The 
orchestral accompaniments are uneven and 
in one at least, the Dvorak, Case seems out 
of hiselement. The recording does not strike 
me as being above average. —J.N. 


GOUNOD: Romeo et Juliette Valse; 
and MOZART: Le Nozze di Figaro — 
Voi dhe sapete; Eleanor Steber (soprano) 
with RCA Victor Orch., conducted by Jean 
Paul Morel. Victor disc 12-0526, price 
$1.25. 


MASSENET: Herodiade Il est doux, il 
est bon; and Manon — Adieu, notre petite 
table; Licia Albanese (soprano) with RCA 
Victor Orch., conducted by Mr. Morel. 
Victor discs 12-0525, price $1.25. 

MASSENET: Manon — Ah! fuyez, douce 
image; and Romeo et Juliette — Ah! Leve- 
tot, soleil; Jussi Bjoerling (tenor) with 
Orchestra, conducted by Nils Grevillius. 
Victor disc 12-0528, price $1.25. 

PUCCINI: La Tosca Perche chiuso? 
(duet Act 1); Florence Quartararo (so- 
prano) and Ramon Vinay (tenor), with 
RCA Victor Orch., conducted by Mr. 


Morel. Victor disc 12-0531, price $1.25. 
VERDI: J/ Trovatore Tacea la notte 
placida; Florence Quartararo (soprano) 


with RCA Victor Orch., conducted by Mr. 
Morel. Victor disc 12-0530, price $1.25. 

ROSSINI: Jl Barbiere di Siviglia — Largo 

al factotum; and LEONCAVALLO: Zaza 

Zaza, piccolo zingara; Robert Merrill 
(baritone) with RCA Victor Orch., con- 
ducted by Mr. Morel. Victor disc 12- 
0450, price $1.25. 

THOMAS: Mignon Addio, Mignon! Fa 
Core, and ‘Ah! Non credevi tu!; Giuseppe 
Di Stefano (tenor) with Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Alberto Erede. 
12-0529, price $1.25. 


WAGNER: Tannhaueser — Rome Narrative: 
Set Svanholm (tenor) with RCA Victor 
Orch., conducted by Frieder Weissmann. 
Victor disc 12-0528, price $1.25. 


Victor disc 


WAGNER: Der Fliegende Hollander — Die 
Frist ist um; Joel Berglund (baritone) 
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with Orchestra, conducted by Leo Blech. 
Victor disc 12-0532, price $1.25. 
AThe above discs and the new Peerce al- 
bum are Victor’s ‘‘November Opera Festi- 
val’, a release scheduled to coincide with 
the opera seasons in San Francisco, New York, 
Philadelphia and other cities. The techni- 
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cal qualities of these recordings are most 
praiseworthy and the record material in all 
cases is good. To those of us who have 

known operatic singing on records over a 

period of years and are familiar with per- 

formances of many great singers of the past, 

the qualities of the present artists 

provoke critical reservations. 

Miss Steber seems a rather self-conscious 
Juliet, and her performance lacks essential 
élan. Moreover, her added ornamentations 
at one point in the aria are more fitting to 
Johann Strauss than Gounod. Her Mozart 
has tonal beauty but little characteriza- 
tion. Miss Albanese knows the value of col- 
oring and expression and her singing of 
Salome’s aria has the right intensity of con- 
ception. Her Manon is equally impressive, 
recalling Bori in her prime. If her French 
is not always ftrés Parisian, it indicates a 
true understanding and feeling for the text. 

Bjoerling’s assurance reveals the seasoned 
artist. He is more successful in the Manon 
aria than the Romeo. His high tones in both 
selections are rather hard driven, lacking the 
freedom to be found in his earlier records. 

The duet from Act I of Tosca introduces 
a gifted lyric soprano. Miss Quartararo is 
a rather. light-voiced Tosca and Leonora, 
but her discerning jeeling for characteriza- 
tion stands her in good stead. She conveys 
the different moods and sentiments of Tosca 
in a manner to make hers a living impersona- 
tion. Her voice is steadier here than in the 
opening half of the Trovatore air, where con- 
sistent vibrato mars her otherwise lovely 
singing. It is in the latter half of this selec- 
tion that she shines with coloratura bravura 
that shows beauty as well as accuracy of 
tone. Mr. Vinay is a competent, rather 
husky-voiced, Cavaradossi, whose singing 
suffers from monotony and insufficient char- 
acterization. Victor has contrived to give 
the complete scene from Tosca’s entrance in 
the first act to her exit, quite a feat when we 
discover that this music takes three and a 
half sides in the complete opera sets. 

Merrill’s Largo al factotum is perfunctory, 
lacking in essential gaiety and humor. It 
is all too businesslike. His natural tonal 
warmth and richness serve better Cascart’s 
tender but sentimental aria from Zaza. The 
young tenor, Giuseppe Di Stefano, is blessed 
with an unusually beautiful voice and his 
singing of both arias from Mignon give great 
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pleasure. Stylistically he has improved con- 
siderably since his performances last year at 
the Metropolitan. Though I prefer this 

music sung in French, I must admit the 

Italian translation mated to singing of such 

tonal purity, clear diction and innate feeling 

proves equally persuasive. 

Svanholm’s discourse of Tannhaueser’s 
Journey to Rome rightfully conveys the agi- 
tation and unhappiness of the character. 
Though his singing is not without effort at 
times, his artistic prescience and manly dis- 
position are praiseworthy. Victor should 
have engaged Berglund to sing Wolfram’s 
part in this scene, it makes for more satis- 
factory continuity. No recording of this 
music since the Polydor issue (disc 66797) 
by Slezak and Scheidl has ever been as satis- 
factory. 

Berglund, in my estimation, gives a thrill 
ing performance of the Dutchman’s first act 
aria, and Blech backs him with tellingly 
dramatic orchestral accompaniment. As in 
so many European recordings, one gets the 
impression that a larger body of players than 
we get in domestic issues is employed — all 
to the good in Wagner. In some ways, 
Berglund recalls the voice of Michael Bohnen 

there is a similar bronze-like quality and 
potency of tone, and the same masterful 
delineation of text. This is a hard scene to 
sustain the listener’s interest, and its text 
is important to appreciation. The ang- 
uish and despair of the wanderer must be 
passionately conveyed, and the poignant 
prayer to the “heaven appointed angel” (be- 
ginning on the second side) must have as 
Though Schorr 
sang much of his music somewhat more af- 
fectingly, he did not have the brilliant high 
tones of Berglund. PFE. 
HANDEL: Samson Let the Bright Sera- 

phim; HAYDN: The Creation With 

Verdure Clad; BACH: Recitative and 

Aria from Cantata No. 208 Sheep May 

Safely Graze; HANDEL: Rodelinda — 

Art Thous Troubled?; BACH: Cantata 

No. 68 My Heart Ever Faithful; \sobel 

Baillie (soprano) with the Halle Orch., 

conducted by Warwick Braithwaite and 

Leslie Heward, and the City of Birming- 

ham Orch., conducted by Basil Cameron. 

Columbia set M or MM-780, four discs, 

price $6.00. 

AAt her best, Miss Baillie has a rare tonal 


much fervor as earnestness. 
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purity which is most gratifying though her 
lack of emotion often leaves something de- 
sirable. Her bell-like lvric soprano, ideally 
suited to oratorio, is happily employed in 
these arias. 

The-air from Samson was one of Handel’s 
happy second thoughts, one of three arias 
he added the year after the oratorio was first 
presented. The completed score of Samson, 
as we know it today, has been acclaimed in 
musical value second to The Messiah. Miss 
Baillie sings angelically though the trum- 
pets of the Seraphim, Jehovah's ‘‘fiery and 
purifying ministers’, are less inspired with 
their frequent tonal inaccuracies. The love- 
ly Haydn air fares much better; both singer 
and orchestra do justice to the music. The 
Bach, one of the composer's loveliest arias in 
the pastoral manner, shows the soprano suc- 
cessfully competing for purity of tone with 
the two flutists. Bach's original continuo is 
realized here for cello and piano, a familiar 
though not wholly desirable procedure. How- 
ever, the gifted Gerald Moore retards criti- 
cism with his musicianly piano performance. 
The excerpt from Handel’s opera Rodelinda 
belongs to the contralto voice and should be 
sung in the original Italian text. The pres- 
ent English translation, used also by Miss 
Ferrier in her recording (see issue of April 
1947), radically alters the words Handel set. 
It is preferable, however, to its adaptation 
as a sacred song to the words “Holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty’. Miss Baillie is less 
persuasive here than Miss Ferrier, though 
her singing is tonally free and pleasing. An 
English reviewer has said of the soprano’s 
record of Bach’s wholly elative My Heart 
Ever Faithful that she ‘‘uses her voice with 
the precision of a keyed instrument’’. It is 
just praise, though it seems to me she takes 
this air a shade faster than others. 

The recording of all selections, made in 
England during the war years, remains quite 
satisfactory, especially in the handling of the 


voice. —J.N. 


MALOTTE: The Lord's Prayer) and OLD 
IRISH AIR (arr. Weatherly): Danny 
Boy; Leonard Warren (baritone) with 
with Williard Sektberg at the piano. Victor 
10-inch dsic, price $1.00. 

SPEAKS: On the Road to Mandalay; and 
TESCHAMACHER: Until; Leonard War- 
ren (baritone) with Willard Sektberg at 
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the piano. 

price $1.00. 
A These records are for the singer’s admirers. 
In the first two songs Mr. Warren tends to 
sentimentalize and indulge in too may re- 
tards for my liking. I greatly prefer Thomas 
L. Thomas’ and Steber’s singing of Danny 
Boy. Warren's rendition of Mandalay is more 
straightforward and better suited to his 
voice. As for the dated Teschamacher bal- 
lad I can see no reason for its revival. ‘Za 


MOZART: Don Giovanni — Recitative and 
Aria of Elvira, Act II (in Italian); Elisa- 
beth Schwartzkopf (soprano) with the 
Philharmonia Orch., conducted by Josef 
Krips. Columbia disc 72640, price $1.25. 

MOZART: The Magic Flute — O Isis and 
Osiris and Within these Temple Walls (in 
English); Oscar Natzka (bass) with. Or- 
chestra and chorus, conducted by Karl 
Ranki. Columbia disc 72641, price $1.25. 

LEONCAVALLO: I Pagliacci — Prologo; 
Paolo Silvieri (baritone) with the Royal 
Opera House Orch., conducted by Franco 
Patané. Columbia disc 72642, price $1.25. 

VERDI: Rigoletto — Questa o quella and 
La donna é mobile; Luigi Infantino (tenor) 
with Royal Opera House Orch., conducted 
by Franco Patané. Columbia 10-inch 
disc 17557, price $1.00. 


Victor 10-inch dise 10-1447, 
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SCHUMANN: Die Kartenlegerin, Op. 31, 
No.2; and WOLF: Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt; Elisabeth Hoengen (contralto) with 
Hans Zipper at the piano. Columbia 10- 
inch disc 17558, price $1.00. 

AA decidedly interesting and worthwhile 

group of European importations wisely re- 

pressed by domestic Columbia. Let us hope 
the company takes to doing this sort of thing 
more often, particularly as the reproduction 
remains more persuasive than many of its 
domestic vocal issues. It is the spaciousness 
of the orchestral quality in the operatic ex- 
cerpts which adds immeasurably to their en- 
joyment. I have never heard a performance 
of the Prologue from Pagliacci which had 
quite this same lifelike effect. It adds too to 
the opulence of Silvieri’s singing and makes 
it quite thrilling. His is a youthful Tonio, 
full-of life rather than experience. Much 
the same can be said about the young tenor 

Infantino but with all the thrill of sound 

and vocal exnberance his is a most immature 

Duke, and the effect he creates is more one 

of gusto than artistic care. 

Schwartzkopf, who came into prominence 
during the war in Vienna and has lately ap- 
peared with success in England, is a singu- 
larly gifted soprano with generally impec- 
cable technique and intonation. Her sing- 
ing, while artistically admirable, is tonally 
at variance. She ca: float a poised and love- 
ly pianissimo and retain a beauty of tone in 
much of her forte singing. Not all of her high 
tones are round and full; sometimes they 
are strident though always clear and straight- 
forward. Elvira’s magnificent aria ‘calls for 
vocal virtuosity which the singer has. 
Schwartzkopf’s performance of the aria is 
stylistically praiseworthy and especially ap- 
pealing in its lyrical moments. One feels 
she would make an imposing Donna Elvira, 
for she suggests a commanding personality. 
Her Italian, while not perfect, shows full 
knowledge of its import. Krips handles the 
orchestra competently, though subtlety is 
hardly one of his strong points. 

Oscar Natzka, the New Zealander, has a 
fine natural basso profundo. He sings Saras- 
tro’s famous arias in the transaltion made 
by Prof. Dent, which I confess to finding 
most acceptable and not at all offensive. 
There is beauty of sound in Natzka’s voice 
and fine poise, but his interpretations are 
rather prosaic and lacking in the imposing 
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dignity of the character. 





Hoengen, a Viennese contalto who has 
been heard in London recently, proves her- 
self a gifted interpreter of lieder. Her sing- 
ing of Schumann’s song about the young girl 
who tells her fortune while her mother sleeps 
conveys artfully the expectancy and sup- 
pressed excitement of the character. Hoen- 
gen proves herself quite as capable as Lotte 
Lehmann in her delineation of word and 
mood. Moreover, she has a more effectively 
played and better recorded accompaniment. 
It is in the Wolf song, however, where the 
singer reveals her artistic insight. Wolf's 
setting of Goethe’s poem is more artful than 
any other; its emotion is more restrained 
and less obvious than the familiar Tchaikov- 
sky one. Too, as much of its poetic feeling 
lies in the piano accompaniment, the singer 
must bring beauty of tone to its interpreta- 
tion. Miss Hoengen sings its affectingly 
despite an occasional vibrato in her sustained 
tones, and Mr. Zipper’s provides a sensitive 
accompaniment. 
RACHMANINOFF: Four Songs In the 

Silence of the Night; To the Children; O 

Cease Thy Singing, Maiden Fair; The 

Cherry Tree; James Melton (tenor) with 

Oscar Shumsky (violin) and Carroll Hol- 

lister (piano). Victor set. MO-1251, two 

discs, price $3.50. 
AThe late John McCormack’s record of the 
first two Rachmaninoff songs included here, 
with violin obbligato by Fritz Kreisler, (Vic- 
tor 3020), was a best seller in its day. Though 
the composer did not intend the inclusion of 
the violin, it appealed to many, and the 
linking of such favorite artists 


two was 
an assurance of big sales. Though the ar- 
rangements stressed sentiment, both Mc- 


Cormack and Kreisler were admirable in their 
artistry. There is more than a sneaking sus- 
picion that Melton has listened to the Mc- 
Cormack record, but its influence seems to 
have been tentative. For Melton does not 
show evidence of any similar feeling for the 
mood or sentiment of these songs. In the 
others, his singing remains too forthright 
and apathetic. Tourel and Koshetz have 
given us far more. greatifying versions of 
three of the songs. Only Melton’s ardent 
fans, who enthusiastically follow him from 
broadcast, to concert hall and opera, will 
find new cause for rejoicing in his latest al- 
bum. J.N. 
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RAVEL: L’Enfant et les Sortileges (The 
Child and The Sorcerers); Fantasy in 
One Act; Sung in French. Orchestre Na- 
tional and Choir of La Radiodiffusion 
francaise conducted by Ernest Bour. Co- 
lumbia Set MOP-29, six discs, price $8.50. 

AThis music is for anybody who has a little 
boy, was a little boy, loves little boys or 
hates the little demons. If this does not 
cover 99 percent of the world’s population, 
the others will surely settle for a musical 
score compounded of all Ravel’s best skills 
and effects, besides virtually narrating in 
sound alone, the story of a tyrannical tyke 
who repented just in time. 

Although it is a one act Fantasy, sung in 
French, it has the tang of a youngster mak- 
ing mischief under the Third Avenue Ele- 
vated, and at the same time the sophistica- 
tion of his elders making merry around the 
corner in a Sutton Place penthouse. Ravel 
did not lock up any of the delicate bric-a- 
brac of his style when this unruly child ran 
hell-bent through his fastidious bachelor 
quarters; he simply picked up the broken 
pieces and concocted a smashing childhood 
parable with meaning on many levels and 
enjoyment for everybody, no matter what 
language they speak. Columbia supplies a 
synopsis of the action, but for our money 
(and theirs too) they could have added a 
libretto and translation to make a scintillat- 
ing work even more complete for American 
audiences. 

The story, which is sometimes translated, 
The Dream Of A Naughty Child, animates 
all the animals the boy has plagued, all the 
furniture he has beat up, the Princess of his 
mishandled fairy tale book and even the 
spectre of his old, sorely tried arithmetic 
teacher. They air their grievances together, 
and finally, as you are all probably hoping, 
some big trees gang up on the little fellow 
and give him his ‘‘come-uppance’’. But 
everything turns out for the best, in this 
worst of all possible worlds, and they all go 
home happily ever after. 

Ravel’s expected skill in manipulating in- 
struments, and his unsuspected skill as a 
warm interpreter — via music — of human 
frailties, are drawn together in his tonal 
characterizations of every object or living 
thing in the story. In this work, if nowhere 
else, his soul shines through his ever-brilliant 
creation of sound effects. The performers 
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intensify the written score so that even the 
non-Frenchman laughs when it is funny and 
droops when it is sad. For that matter, the 
fantastic vocal simulation of a back-fence 
cat fight encouraged an American dog we 
know to take swipes at the phonograph. In 
fact, the dog is no longer interested in Peter 
And The Wolf, an old favorite that similarly 
now looks second-rate to us. 

Ravel’s Bad Boy turns the tide on the 
eleventh side of the set, and Debussy’s 
Arabesque No. 1 in E Major transcribed for 
harp by H. Renie and played by John Cock- 
erill, fills the last side pleasantly. —D.S.G. 


SAINT-SAENS: Samson et Dalilah (com- 
plete opera); José Luccioni (Samson); 
Héléne Bouvier (Dalila); Charles Cambon 
(Abimelech); Paul Cabanel (The High 
Priest); Médus (An Old Man), with 
Louis Forestier conducting Chorus and 
Orchestre National de l’Opera. Columbia 
set MOP-28, fifteen discs, price $20.75. 

Athe history of Saint-Saéns’ Samson and 

Delilah is an interesting one. A prejudice 

against Biblical characters on a stage seems 

to have prevented its operatic performance 
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from its completion in 1872 to 1890. It was 
heard in the United States and England as 
an oratorio long before the Metropolitan 
capitulated and produced the polygot per- 
formance in 1895 with Eugenia Mantelli, 
Tamango, Campanari and Plancon. Ta- 
mangno singing in Italian, seems to have 
had the heroic qualities essential to his role, 
but Mantelli was completely unsatisfactory, 
and the variety of languages spoiled the per- 
formance for many. Let it be said at this 
point, Samson and Delilah is essentially a 
French opera, and it sounds best in that 
tongue. I have never known a Delilah sing- 
ing in Italian or English who conveyed the 
essential subtlety that the French language 
makes possible ‘ 

One suspects that 19th-century opera- 
goers resented the implications of Samson's 
downfall. Though the hair-cutting fable is 
followed in the libretto, there can be no doubt 
of the alluring intentions of Delilah. Saint- 
Saéns wrote the most sensuously insistent 
music for this character and it is she who 
dominates the opera. Brockway and Wein- 
stock, in their excellent book on the opera, 
state not without provocation: ‘The heroic 
mold of the temptress Delilah would suggest 
that Saint-Saéns was himself enthralled by 
her”. 

The great Delilahs hve all been blessed 
with sensuous voices. As the young people 
of today say, the lady had oomph even if she 
was not truly a lady. When Hammerstein 
produced the opera in 1908 with Gerville- 
Réache, Dalmores and Dufranne, he struck 
pay dirt. Gerville-Réache had the needed 
voluptuousness of voice and she was right- 
fully hailed as the ideal Delilah. Her as- 
sociates were equally superb in their roles. 
Later, in 1915, Caruso reversed the order of 
interest and made popular the opera at the 
Metropolitan. His first Delilah was the 
gifted Matzenauer. Later, Homer and Claus- 
sen took over the role but their smooth 
voiced singing was backed by far too respec- 
table stage deportment to make their char- 
acterizations as interesting. Samson was 
truly one of the tenor’s great roles. Around 
1920, the Chicago Opera production with 
Marguerite d’Alvarez, Lucien Muratore, and 
Dufranne was to become the most sensa- 
tional and, in many ways, memorable per- 
formance ever staged. The Delilah of d’- 
Alvarez would have completely shocked 
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19th-century opera-goers, for her character- 
ization was insidiously voluptuous. The 
Samson of Muratore was both vocally and 
histrionically superb. This was a produc- 
tion which none of us, who heard it, will 
ever forget. 

The singers in this set are competent 
artists, as so many of today, but none of 
them quite equal the famous interpreters of 
the roles in times goneby. One wishes that 
the famous French contralto of a generation 
ago, Suzanne Brohly, could have sung the 
role for the phonograph, for hers was a rich 
and vibrant voice suitable to the famous 
siren. Mme. Bouvier has a lovely voice 
which she smoothly produces at all times, 
but she lacks impelling emotion and sensuous 
expression. However, her competency as an 
artist cannot be refuted. Mr. Luccioni sug- 
gests a youthful tenor of Italian extraction 
though his French is quite good, but his 
singing is more open than we associate with 
French artists. However, his is a credible 
and manly impersonation. Mr. Cabanel is 
an impressive High Priest and the balance of 
the cast including the chorus are quite satis- 
factory. The orchestral direction of Mr. 
Fourestier is efficient and judiciously paced, 
and the recording is good, though more 
spaciousness in sound would have been ap- 
preciated. 

I can see no reason why those who like 
this opera will not enjoy this set, it is repre- 
sentative of the type of performance prevail- 
ing today in most opera houses. —P.H.R. 
STRAUSS: Electra — Final Scene; Erna 

Schluter (Electra); Paul Schoeffler (Ores- 

tes); Ljuba Welitsch (Chrysothemis) ; Wal- 

ter Widdop (Aegisthus); Ernst Erbach 

(The Preceptor); Gladys Carside, Maude 

Heaton, Sylvia Patriss, Monica Warner 

(Four Maids); with Royal Philharmonic 

Orchestra, conducted by Sir Thomas Bee- 

cham. Victor set DM-1247, four discs, 

price $6.00 (manual $7.00). 
A There is every reason to be thankful that 
a conductor of Beecham’s musical insight and 
integrity has elected to give us this generous 
section of Strauss’ Electra. The work is not 
heard to often in the opera house. The re- 
cording, tonally sumptuous and satisfying!y 
lifelike, presents over a third of the score — 
unquestionably the best part, beginning with 
Orestes’ entrance and continuing with two 
unimportant cuts to the end. Most of this 
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music deals with the stark realism of Orestes’ 
vengeance. The story is outlined in the 
notes and hardly needs discussion here. It 
can be paraphrased in a few words as a night 
of horror, originally devised to go the veristi 
school of the Italians one better. In the 
thirty years since Electra was completed the 
musical public has become inured to the sort 
of volcanic eruption Strauss perpetrated in 
this score. Following hard on the heels of 
Salome, which proved to be the most violent 
shock of the new century, Strauss aimed in 
Electra to produce an even more violent show. 
But its added complexities and more perplex- 
ing details proved less comprehensible. In 
devising a maze of thematic material to out- 
line action, mood and character allusion, 
Strauss ‘‘out-Wagnered” Wagner at the ex- 
pense of intelligibility. Ernest Newman, 
writing on the composer around the time of 
Electra, said his viscous orchestral writing 
oftened thickened the picture rather than 
illuminated it, and suggested something 
should be done “‘to check this hemorrhage 
of notes’. Today, most of us have become so 
accustomed to the Straussian over-flow of 
notes that we no longer censure them. Only 
those concerned with the material consider- 
ation of expense cry out. I am inclined to 
share the viewpoint of those who think that 
these scores would sound just as well with a 
third of the notes and several of the players 
omitted. Recent performances of Salome 
in New York with Strauss’ later reduced 
orchestration showed this could be satis- 
factorily done. 


It is said that Strauss, in London at the 
time these records were made, joined Sir 
Thomas in the selection of the cast. It is 
unfortunate that a better Electra was not 
available, for vocally Schluter is not in 
the tradition of the great Electras — Maza- 
rin, Kappel and Pauly. Though she invests 
her singing with dramatic power on oc- 
casion, there is a lack of interpretative in- 
tensity in her conception. The Yugo-Slavian 
soprano, Welitsch, brings the requisite in- 
tensity to her role, though some of her sing- 
ing is strident. Schoeffler handles his natu- 
rally warm-hued and rich bodied voice splen- 
didly in his part, and the rest of the cast are 
fully competent in their committments. It 
is Beecham, however, who shines like a guid- 
ing light above the ensemble, endowing the 
music with needful dignity and dramatic 
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fervor. 

Despite the above reservations, this se 
remains an important contribution to th: 
phonograph. —J.N. 


SCHUBERT: Der Erlkoenig, Op. 1, and 
An die Musik, Op. 88, No. 4; Lotte 
Lehmann (soprano) with Paul Ulanowsky 
at the piano. Victor 10-inch disc 10-1448, 
price $1.00. 

Al cannot imagine anyone owning Mme. 

Lehmann’s versions of these songs, made 

twenty years ago, substituting this record. 

Her interpretation of Der Erlkoenig shows 

her arresting engrossment with drama and 

mood, but the singing lacks flexibility of 
tone. There is more to admire in her rendi- 
tion of An die Musik, one of Schubert's 

loveliest and most eloquent songs. —J.N. 





LATE REVIEWS 





FAURE: Pavane, Op. 50; Philharmonia 
Orchestra and Chorus, conducted by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. Columbia disc 72707- 
D, price $1.25. 

AFauré wrote this piece for orchestra and 

ad lib. chorus. It is seldom heard with the 

voices and I believe this is a first recording of 
this version. The present performance does 
not greatly impress me, the singing seems 
rather drab and the words are unintelligible. 

Muench, in his performance for orchestra 

only (Decca set EDA-37), gave us a more 

sympathetic interpretation in which the com- 
poser’s deft interplay of woodwind coloring 
was better brought out. I do not think that 
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Sargent senses the ‘‘Watteau rococo feeling” 
of the score. Good recording. —P.H.R. 


GOUNOD: Ballet Music from Faust; City 
of Birmingham Orch., conducted by George 
Weldon. Columbia set MX-304, two 
discs, price $3.50. 


AThe ballet music of Faust was added a 
decade after the opera was written on de- 
mands of the Grand Opera at Paris to allow 
its conventional 19th-century ballet group 
the usual decorous cavorting. This is rather 
tame music in comparison to the rest of Faust 
and very much dated today. Some of the 
scoring is stodgy. I suspect there are still 
many listeners who, like cigarette smokers 
craving mildness and smoothness, will find 
such gentle diversion satisfying. It is ex- 
cellently recorded, and the performance is 
competent. P.G. 


VIVALDI: The Seasons (Concerti delle Stagi- 
ont); Louis Kaufman (violin) and the 
Concert Hall Society String Orchestra, 
conducted by Henry Swoboda. Concert 
Hall sets AR 1 and 2, six discs, price 


$11.00. 


Alin September | reviewed the Cetra set, a 
recording of the Molinari arrangement of the 
score. The present performance is in its ori- 
ginal form, featuring t! 
doubtedly Vivaldi intended. The notes 
with this issue are more comprehensive, in- 
cluding translations of the four poems. 
Though this throws further light on Vivaldi’s 
programmatic intentions, it does not serve 
to heighten the interest. The poetry is sur- 
prisingly naive and trivial and leaves me 
with the impression that its explicit para- 
phrase in the music dampened musical in 
spiration. There are those who profess to 
find this work a delightful experience in 
early program music, though familiarity 
with the works of Vivaldi shows the creative 
urge here far less impelling. As an early 
excursion in program music, the composition 
has interest; and if one accepts the composer 
on his own terms there is much to enjoy in 
his music, though I think programming one 
season at a time will give the most sustaining 
diversion. 

On hearing this performance one becomes 
aware almost immediately that Molinari has 
refined and polished Vivaldi’s original score. 


» solo violin, as un- 
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His addition of a larger string group and 
the cembalo, however, seems to me all to the 
good, as there is a tenuity to the unadorned 
version not helped by the stridency of the 
present recording. Both performances are 
well played, though stylistically the present 
is more forthright. I particularly like Swo- 
boda’s more assertive orchestral direction 
and his more precise phrasing; it lessens 
the saccharine sentiment in the slow sec- 
tions, but the character of the recording does 
not please me. The violin of Mr. Kaufman 
is too shrill, and in spite of boosting the bass 
to the required level (the cross-over is con- 
siderably higher than used by others), the 
violin still dominates, and the accompany- 
ing strings lack clarity. Best results will be 
obtained by adding considerably more bass 
and by reducing the treble end. I am given 
to understand that the reproduction is quite 
satisfactory if the required adjustments can 
be made on one’s equipment. PAR. 


* * * 


CHALMERS: All American (Satirical Suite) 
ITURBI-STOLL: Three Blind Mice; 1N- 
FANTE: Andalusian Dances Nos. 1 and 2; 
Jose and Amparo Iturbi (duo-pianists). 
Victor set DM-1246, three discs, price 
$4.75. 

AOpinions will vary on the merits of this 

album. The first two items offer scant musi- 

cal substance, and not very convincing as- 
similation of jazz ingredients. Infante’s 
dances are the real thing, having rhythmic 
life and color, recalling Granados’ more fa- 
miliar pieces. This is a family affair which 
merits applause from the interpretative side. 

Friends and admirers of the Iturbis will 

probably welcome this set which is well 

recorded. PAS. 


MOUSSORGSKY : Pictures at an Exhibition; 
By the Water; Vladimir Horowitz (pianist). 
Victor set DM-1249, four discs, price $6.00. 

A There have been very few prior recordings 

of this work in its original form as a piano 

solo. The last was by Brailowsky, also for 

Victor; previously there was a set by the 

new defunct Royale label. Those were the 

only ones available in America. I understand 
that Moiseivitsch has recorded the work for 

HMV. 

In any case this would be different, because 

Horowitz is using his own arrangement. 
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This involves octave doublings, a new set of 
dynamic values, and a hatfull of virtuosic 
tricks to step up the pianistic values that 
the original writing lacks. Indeed, it can be 
said that by the time he is through, Horo- 
witz comes pretty close to challenging the 
Ravel orchestration. It often has been said 
that Horowitz at the keyboard is an orchestra 
in himself, and here he comes pretty close 
to demonstrating that interesting fact. 
Puristic notions aside and there are 
many who will raise eyebrows at what 
Horowitz does — he at least sees to it that 
there never is a dull moment. Certainly he 
makes the music more exciting than Brail- 
owsky did; and the climax he attains at the 
end is in the thundering tradition of the 
grand style. Horowitz, too, has been well 
recorded, though some unusually high sur- 
faces are present on two or three sides. The 
last side is devoted to Moussorgsky’s By the 
Water, a dull-sounding piece with a minimum 
of musical interest. -H.C.S. 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


——(Continued on page 70) 


artistry as well and probably better than 
any of her recordings. 

The Victor records of the famous baritone 
Sammarco, whose performances at Hammer- 
stein’s Opera House in the old days elicited 
consistent and fervent praise from New York 
critics, did not show his vibrant voice to ad- 
vantage in the manner of his Fonotipia discs. 
The voice is more forward and richer in tone 
in the latter. However, his Hamlet aria 
proves to be one of his more successful efforts 
for Victor. The Africana, one of the most 
ungrateful arias Meyerbeer ever wrote, has 
little tonal color and suffers, in our estima- 
tion, from poor and ragged orchestral sup- 
port. Readers may be glad to know that 
the Philadelphia Record Society have voted 
to re-record the baritone’s Fonotipa press- 
ings of Cassto’s Dream from Otello and Pari 
stamo from Rigoletto from your editor’s col- 
lection. 

The Faust — Trio is unquestionably a 
souvenir of the Hammerstein days when all 
three artists were singing in that company. 
The men are less at home in the French lan- 
guage than Dame Melba, whose voice alone 
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shines like a beacon light in the ensemble. 
Issued the same year as the Caruso-Farrar- 
Journet Trio (disc 95203 or 10008) it is under- 
standable why the latter found greater favor 
with the record-buying public as the en- 
semble work was better though Miss Far- 
rar’s singing was less radiant than Melba’s. 
There is more than a suggestion here that the 
voice of Melba might have blasted on old- 
time machines. The Rigoletto ~— Quartet is 
one of five different versions in which Caruso 
participated. In all, the famous tenor domi- 
nates the ensemble. It would have been 
more interesting to have repressed the 1908 
version by Caruso, Farrar, Viafora and 
Scotti. Tetrazzini’s voice is rather lost in 
the ensemble except on the high end where 
some of her vocal brilliancy is impressively 
projected. Her bright, round D flat at the 
end shows her ability to center such tones 
with accuracy. 

Hempel’s Violetta was a lovely characteri- 
zation, especially in the second and last acts. 
What a pity her affecting singing of Addio 
del passato was not recorded. Her exquisite 
phrasing and expressive singing of the long 
duet in the second act have many moments 
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which retard memories of Galli-Curci, whose 
recording with DeLuca remains the best 
version of this music on record. Amato's 
Germont was not one of his most successful 
roles; it suppressed his dramatic vibrancy. 
But far from being a ‘‘stuffy’’ Germont as 
has been indicated in these pages, he reveals 
himself as a generous artist willing to con- 
cede the honors of the scene to his partner. 





In The Popular Vein 





by Enzo Archetti 


I Can't Get Started and Flip-Flop; Capitol 
15047. Narcissus (Ethelbert Nevin) and 
Bugle Call Rag; Capitol 475. My Silent 
Love and Pic-A-Nic-In; Capitol B457. Wild 
Oats and What's New; Capitol 15186. Star- 
dust and Jalousie; Capitol 15189. Billy 
Butterfield and His Orchestra. 

@ Once before it was said in this column that 

Billy Butterfield came closest to carrying on 

the great Bunny Berigan tradition because for 

style, temperament, tone, and technique he is 
almost indistinguishable from that great jazz 
musician. These records point up that opinion 
again. Especially in things like J Can't Get 

Started, My Silent Love, and Stardust, it is like 

rehearing the great Berigan. Of course, there 

are a couple of mediocre ones in this batch 
but even Bunny didnt always hit it on the 
head. 

These are all-orchestral, except B475 which 
has vocals by Tommy Taylor and Pat O’Con- 
nor, but the marvelous Butterfield trumpet is 
prominent throughout. There’s also some swell 
sax and clarinet work by Bill Stegmeyer and 
some neat tenor saxing by Bob Levine. 


Christmas Songs By Sinatra; Frank Sinatra, 
with the Ken Lane Singers and Orchestra 
cirected by Axel Stordahl. Columbia Album 
C-167, 4-10” discs. 

Autumn In New York arid Moonlight Night; 
Columbia 38316. Kiss Me Again and My 
Melancholy Baby; Columbia 38287. Frank 
Sinatra with Orchestra under the direction 
of Axel Stordahl. 

@Sinatra’s presentation of traditional carols 

and songs is highly individual. If you like his 

style, the album will be for vou, but if like our- 
selves you prefer the old time way of singing 
these melodies you will turn to other record- 
ings. At least two of these records are repress- 
ings of Christmas issues from last year. 
Vernon Duke’s Autumn In New York is a 
fascinating bit of tone painting which Sinatra's 
crooning suits well. The orchestration is 
splendid. The reverse is not musically of the 
same calibre but it’s a natural for Frankie. 


Neither number on the last disc is sung as 





written. Both are in Sinatra’s swooniest man- 
ner. Axel Stordahl’s accompaniment and the 
recordings are first rate throughout. 


Twelft Street Rag and Somebody Else, Not Me; 
Pee Wee Hunt and His Orchestra. Capitol 
15105. Twelft Street Rag and Suey; Sidney 
Bechet and His New Orleans Feetwarmers. 
Victor 20-3120. 

@ The dust has been shaken from the Rag and 

brought back to life again, orchestration and 

all. Pee Wee Hunt does a swell job of imitat- 
ing the style of the '20’s corny trumpet, wailing 
clarinet, tinny piano, and all. Pee Wee's 
tongue-in-the-cheek presentation is good fun 
while Sidney Bechet’'s is deadly-earnest good 
jazz, done in the best New Orleans manner. 

This record willlive. Neither flipover is as good 

as its companion piece. 


Underneath the Arches and I Want Some Money; 
The Serenaders. Columbia 38274. Under- 
neaht the Arches and It's All My Fault; 
Connie Boswell, with Orchestra. Columbia 
38298. Underneath the Arches and Hair of 
Gold; Nick Minard, with Tric. Apollo 1129. 

@ Underneath is an English popular song from 

World War 1, resurrected and skyrocketed to 

popularity again, probably because it lends it- 

self to the plunking kind of orchestration re- 
popularized by Art Mooney with I'm Looking 

Over A Four-Leaf Clover. The Serenaders’ and 

Minard’s versions are in this style, with the 

former doing the best job. The Boswell is 

disappointing. 

I Want Some Money is in the same vein but 
the music is less attractive. Hair of Gold is in 
that swell current Western style, but Minard’s 
treatment is sloppy and boisterous. Connie's 
flipover is better but there’s no life in the voice. 


Concerto In Jazz — 2 parts; 
nist, with Mantovani and His Concert 
chestra. London B. 12003. 

Prelude To the Stars and Way To the Stars; 
Mantovani and His Orchestra. London 272. 

@The composer of ‘‘concerto’”’ is Donald 
Phillips, which name seems strikes a familiar 
note. The music, more rhapsody than con- 
certo, owes much to Gershwin. Even the blues 
section sounds copied. By way of contrast, 
there is a scherzo ‘‘movement”’ recalling Con- 
frey’s Kitten On the Keys! Entertaining, if 
not taken too seriously. Both the pianist and 
the conductor doa neat job. The single is tune- 
ful if inconsequential, again very neatly played 
and recorded. 


Art Young, Ft 


r- 


To Make A Mistake Is Human and Whose 
Heart Are You Breaking Now; The Murphy 
Sisters, with Orchestra. Apollo 1128. 

@ Two sentimental, broken-heart ba:lads, taken 
at a slow, smooth, likeable pace by a sister 
team which doesn’t try to ape any other sister 
team’s style. To Make A Mistake (by the 
composers of Tico Tico and Sonata) should hit 
the top in popularity quickly. Jerry Jerome’s 
orchestra lends good support. The recording 
is excellent. 
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At Your Command and Win Or Lose; Gordon 
MacRae, with Orchestra conducted by Car- 
lyle Hall. Capitol 15154. 

@<A disc calculated to give Perry Como, Frank 

Sinatra, and company a run for their money. 

It probably will, too. Gordon MacRae has 

that kind of voice ana manner. Well recorded. 


Marimba Classics; Doris Stockton, with Russ 
Case and His Orchestra. Victor Album P- 
22, 4-10” discs. 

@The mellow, multi-throated marimba has 

never been better presented on records than by 

Doris Stockton, who, because of her impeccable 

taste and virtuosity, raises the instrument from 

vaudeville and dance hall environments to the 
position of a respectable, dignified solo instru- 
ment. 

Her program covers a wide field of classics. 
All the numbers are arrangements but they 
are done in good taste. There is the Bach- 
Gounod Ave Maria, Saint-Saens’ Swan, Dini- 
cu’s Hora Staccato, Paganini’s Perpetual Motion, 
Mendelssohn’s On Wings of Song, Chopin's F 
Major Waltz and Tchaikowsky’s Waltz of eo 
Flowers. And finally, the least successful, 
number to which the marimba is a natural - 
Toco Tico. But this is not Doris Stockton’s s 
fault, but rather the orchestra’s for a discon- 
certing change in rhythm in the middle sec- 
tion. With this exception, Russ Case’s ac- 
companiment is restrained and appropriate. 
The recording is excellent. 


Variety Playhouse; B.B.C. Variety Orchestra 
conducted by Charles Shadwell. London 
Album LA31, 3-10” discs. 

@ This is vaudeville music — British type. As 

such, it has, the proper bounce and spirit, 

though, compared with its American fare, it is 
somewhat restrained and over-refined. Both 
the orchestra and the conductor are old hands 
at this kind of music, from long years on 

B.B.C. This music is not likely to be heard in 

an American vaudeville theatre though it might 

well be. The numbers here are: 

Ten Green Bottles, Baa Baa Black Sheep, 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home, Ta Ra 
Ra Boom De Ay, Here’s To Good Old Whiskey, 
and Tom Tom the Piper's Son all cleverly 
arranged and neatly played. 7 


Music of the Volga; Marek Weber and His 
Orchestra. Columbia Album C-168, 4-10’ 
discs. 

@ Weber, an old hand at stringing together 
tuneful bits and making them enjoyable, is 
just as entertaining today as years ago under 
the German Odeon and Parlophon labels. This 
is a potpourri of songs, dances and even opera, 
from Russia, which Weber skillfully weaves 
into a musical pattern, his facile v iolin flashing 
in and out, pointing up the motifs of the de- 
sign, in a thoroughly delightful manner. 


Gems From Sigmund Romberg Shows, Vol. II; 
Genevieve Rowe, soprano; Lillian Cornell, 
mezzo-soprano; Lawrence Brooks, baritone; 
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Sigmund Romberg 
Chorus 
discs. 
@An album of fine singing. Brooks, now cur- 
rently heard on Broadway in Romberg’s latest, 
My Romance, is robust, manly, and appealing 
in Stout Hearted Men and Your Land and My 
Land; in duets with Lillian Cornell from 
Desert Song; and with Genevieve Rowe in 
New Moon and Blossom Time. Both women are 
talented artists. Each hasa solo. The chorus 
is good but the orchestra under Romberg’s di- 
rection is over modest. On the whole, a much 

better album than the previous one. 


and His Orchestra and 
Victor Album MO-1256, 4-10” 


A Carnival in Venice and In the Market Place 
of Old Monterey; Jack Smith, The Clark 
Sisters, and Orchestra conducted by (a) 
Frank De Voland (b) Earl Sheldon. Capitol 
15185. 

@The label says ‘‘based on Ludovic Gobbaert’s 

Carnival de Venise, Op. 53, but it sounds to me 

like the same Italian folk song Benedict ar- 

ranged as a coloratura showpiece, with Del 

Staegers trumpet fireworks added. The trum- 

pet solo on this disc is by Rafael Mendez. 

Jack Smith, very ably assisted and supported, 

does a pleasant version, with modern lyrics. 

The reverse is a thoroughly inconsequential 

romantic number. 


Cornbelt Symphony and That Certain Party; 
Fred Gray, with Band. Apollo 1132. Corn- 
belt Symphony and Dainty Brenda Lee; Jack 
Lathrop and The Drugstore Cowboys. Victor 
20-3119. 

@Cornbelt Symphony, promises more than it 

gives. It isa takeoff,on cornfed orchestras and 

music. The Lathrop version sounds more 
authentic in spite of the spoofing, but the or- 
chestration and recording on Fred Gray’s is 
better, having a third dimensional quality. It 
is particularly evident in That Certain Party, 
which to its credit has swell rhythm and flashes 
of brief solos that would do credit to worthier 
music. The reverse of the Victor is a slow 
Western with emphasis on the harmonica. 


My Destiny and Solitaire; Freddy Martin and 
His Orchestra, with (a) vocal by Clyde 
Rogers and (b) piano by Barclay Allen. 
Victor 20-3018. 

On the Slow Boat To China and Czardas (Monti); 
Freddy Martin and His Orchestra, with (a) 
vocals by Glenn Hughes and The Martin 
Men; and (b) whistling by Gene Conklin. 
Victor 20-3123. 

@ Loesser’s On the Slow Boat is given a rather 

straight-forward treatment by Martin. Good 

for dancing. The Monti Czardas is a feat of 
remarkable whistling by Gene Conklin. My 

Destiny, rather lushly orchestrated, is very 

reminiscent of Je crois entendre encore from 

Bizer’s Pearl Fishers. Solitaire is the most 

effective piece in the lot. Rhapsodic, with a 

singable melody not unlike the middle section 

of the Warsaw Concerto, it's possibilities are 
thoroughly exploited by an expert pianist and 
some cleverly concerted strings and saxes. Its 
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Well worth 
Victor's 


composer is Gerard Tersmeden 
trying The recording is good and 
material is superb 


Temptation and By the Waters of Minnetonka; 
Vin Roddie, Apollo 1130. 
@ Roddie is a boogie woogie pianist of Chicago 
and night club fame, whose style is a little dif- 
ferent, with less emphasis on the boogie beat 
but an easy flowing forward drive just the same. 
Vinnetonka in boogie is something to he ar! 
Temptation, with tom-tom accompaniment, is 
t popular act with Vin Roddie and its appear- 
on discs was inevitable. It’s practically 
a command performance. Excellent recording. 


piano solos 


ance 


Happy In Love and Moonglow; Shirley Moore, 
with Orchestra. Apollo 1133. 

@ .\ singer with a rough but expressive voice 

and a happy style, discreetly but well sup- 

ported. And very well recorded ° 


So Dear To My Heart and Lavender Blue; Dinah 
Shore, with Orchestra under the Direction of 
(a) Sonny Burke and (b) Harry Zimmer- 
man. Columbia 38299. The Matador; Dinah 
Shore, with The Brazilians. What Did I Do; 
Dinah Shore, with Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Sonny Burke. Columbia 38293. 

@ Walt Disney's new picture So Dear To My 

Heart has not yet reached the screen but its 

music is already being plugged. Lavender Blue 

belongs to it. When advance ballyhoo is being 
dore by an expert like Dinah Shore, it can’t do 

a picture any harm. The tunes, sentimental 


and likeable, suggest lace Velentine hearts dec- 


orated with red ribbons. Dinah is not as suc- 
cessful with her latest discevith the Brazilians. 
The humor sounds forced. The reverse is 
another story a swell blues, with solid 
beat. 


Dear To My Heart and Love Your Spell Is 
L-verywhere; Peggy Lee with Dave Barbour 
and His Orchestra. Capitol 15232. 

Forever Paganini and Forever Nicki; Dave 

3arbour and His Orchestra. Capitol 358. 

@ Peggy doesn’t do as well as Dinah with the 
Walt Disney tune but the orchestral support 
is better. The treatment of Love is really origi- 
nal, being done as a beguine, even though it 
has been better sung before by Peggy, too. 
The orchestra is the real star of this record. 
The other disc is pure jazz improvisation. 
Nicki is Dave Barbour’s and Peggy Lee's 
young daughter. She'll be proud of this tribute 
when she grows to appreciate the fine solos by 
her father on guitar. Herbie Haymer’s on sax, 
and Ray Linn’s on ewe 3y that time, 
the record should be a jazz classic. The re- 
force based on Paganini’s 


verse is a tour de 
Perpetual Everybody gets in the act 
\ string of solos 


Motion 

and what comes out is swell 
the first water 

That's No Way To Do! and Old Man You Been 

Gone Too Long; Columbia 38228. St. Louts 

Blues and Get It Off Your Mind; Columbia 

37570. Pearl Bailey, with Orchestra under 


the direction of Mitchell Ayres. 

@The voice and style are irrestible but the 
music doesn’t sustain interest. St. Louts Blues, 
taken at a breakneck speed, in rapid parlando 
rather than swinging, is-a dis: appointme nt. The 
earthy quality of Bailey’s voice doesn’t have a 
chance here. Get It Off is better as a blues, be- 
cause it is done in a more traditional manner. 
Here, too, are spoken passages, but serving a 
better purpose. 

The other disc is more worthy of Pearl's 
mettle, especially Old Man which is a blues with 
a bite with some swell orchestral support. This 
is top notch jazz headed for the topof the heap. 


When the 
That 
with 


Moonlight Fell On the Waterfall and 

Element of Doubt; The Three 

vocals by The Sun Maids and 
Dunn. Victor 20-3035. 

@The Three Suns are much better when they 

don’t mix their playing with singing. At any 
rate, these are typical but not outstanding. 


Suns, 
Artie 


Lillian and Love That Boy! Louis Prima and 
His Orchestra. Vocals by L.P. and Cathy 
Allen. Victor 20-3079. 

@Gravel Gertie is at it again. The rhythm 

saves the day but it was hardly worth the 

trouble. 


Bye, Bye, Baby and Just A 
Basie and His Orchestra. 
Rushing. Victor 20-3051. 

@ The first, a fast blues not in the best Basie 

manner, is saved by Jimmy Rushing’s singing. 

The reverse is a smoothie at medium pace, 

permitting several good solos in succession 

muted trumpet, sax, trombone, and piano. 

This one is worthy of the Basie name. 


Minute; Count 
Vocals by Jimmy 


Time Alone Will Tell and Hair of Gold, Eyes 
of Blue; Cyril Shane, with Rhythm Accom- 
paniment. Columbia 38315. 

@A very good version of the currently popu- 

lar Hatr of Gold done in the authentic style. 

The reverse is nearly as good. 


When You're Smiling and My Melancholy Baby; 
Perry Como, with Russ Case and His Or- 
chestra Victor 20-3066. 

@ Typical Perry Comos says all there is to say. 

The girls will go for this in a big way. Accom- 

paniment, good. The Satifiers lend a hand, 


too. 


The House Is Haunted and The Sleigh; The 
Sportsmen, with Instrumental Accompani- 
ment. Capitol 15235. 

@The interest lies in The Sleigh, which is a 

vocal version of Ivar Tchervanow’s troika, but 

the vocalizing is still very much The Sports- 
men’s. 


Bella Bella Marie and 
Jan Garber and His Orchestra. 
Tim Reardon. Capitol 15181. 

@ Typical Garbers. Good for dancing. 


How Could I Know; 
Vocal by 
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November’s Red Seal selection brings you 


LY (furalic Fa i, fl 


. . and a wealth of other new recordings 


Oper a 


Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 
Elektra (complete final scene) 

R. Strauss. Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and Soloists. 
Album DM-1247, $6. 


Licia Albanese. Il est doux, il 
est bon from “Hérodiade”— 
Massenet; and Adieu, notre pe- 
tite table from ““Manon”— Mas- 
senet. RCA Victor Orch., Jean 
Paul Morel, Cond. Record 12- 
0525, $1.25. 


Joel Berglund. Die Frist ist 
um, Wie oft in Meeres tiefsten 
Schlund, and Dich frage ich 
from “Der Fliegende Hollander” 
— Wagner. With orchestra con- 
ducted by Leo Blech. 12-0532, 
$1.25. 


Jussi Bjoerling. Ah! Fuyez, 
douce image from “Manon”— 
Massenet; and Ah! Léve-toi, 
soleil! from “‘Roméo et Juli- 
ette”— Gounod. With orchestra 
under the direction of Nils Gre- 
villius. 12-0527, $1.25. 


Robert Merrill. Largo al fac- 
totum from “The “_ of Sev- 
ille”’—Rossini: and Zaza, pic- 
cola zingara from “Zaza”— 
Leoncavallo. Jean Paul Morel 
conducting the RCA Victor Or- 
chestra. 12-0450, $1.25. 


Jan Peerce. “Four Operatic 
Arias” from “La Gioconda,” ‘ 
Pagliacci,” “La Juive,” and “La 
Tosca.” RCA Victor Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. 
MO-1250, $3.50; VO-22 (RCA 
Victor ‘Red Seal’ De Luxe Rec- 
ords) $5. 


Florence Quartararo. Tacea la 
notte placida from “I] Trova- 
tore”— Verdi. The RCA Victor 
Orch., Jean Paul Morel, Cond. 
RCA Victor Record 12-0530, 
$1.25. 


for your listening pleasure! 


Florence Quartararo and 
amon Vinay. Perché chiuso? 
and La vedi? Ti ama? from “La 
Tosca”—Puccini. Jean Paul Mo- 
rel conducting the RCA Victor 
Orch. 12-0531, $1.25. 
Eleanor Steber. Valse: Je veux 
vivre dans ce réve from “Ro- 
méo et Juliette’”’—Gounod, Voi 
che sapete from “The Marriage 
of Figaro”— Mozart. Jean Paul 
Morel conducting the RCA Vic- 
tor Orchestra. 12-0526, $1.25. 


Giuseppe di Stefano. Addio, 
Mignon! Fa core! and Ah! non 
credevi tu! from ‘“Mignon”— 
Thomas. With orchestra con- 
ducted by — erto Erede. Record 
12-0529, $1.2. 


Set Scien Rome Narrative 
from ‘Tannhauser” — Wagner. 
RCA Victor Orch., Frieder 
Weissmann, Cond. 12-0528, $1.25. 


her Vocal 


James Melton. Four Songs by 
Rachmaninoff: In the Silence 
of the Night; To the Children; 
O Cease Thy Singing, Maiden 
Fair; The Cherry Tree. Oscar 
Shumsky, violin obbligato; with 
Carroll Hollister at the piano. 
Album MO-1251, $3.50. 

Aksel Schiotz. Cantata: Ape- 
rite mihi portas justitiae—Bux- 
tehude. With Else Sigfuss, Con- 
tralto; H. Norgaard, Bass; 
violins, ‘cello and harpsichord 
accompaniment. 12-0533, $1.25. 


Ochestral 


Pierre Monteux. Sadko (Sym- 
phonic Poem) — Rimsky -Korsa- 
koff. The San Francisco Sym- 
ee — Album DM- 
1252, $3. 


Lastrumental 


Heifetz. Sonata in D, Op. 1 
No. 1 and Sonata in A, Op. 1 
No. 2— Beethoven. With Eman 
uel Bay at the piano. DM-1254 
$6. 


Viadimir Horowitz. Pictur 
at an Exhibition—Moussorgsk 
Final side: By the Water 
Moussorgsky. Album DM-124 
$6. 


Paganini Quartet. Quartet N. 
16, in F. Op. 135— Beethov 
Album DM-1253, $4.75. 


William Primrose. Sarasatea 
(Suite of Spanish Dances) 
Efrem Zimbalist. David Stim 
at the piano. MO-1242, $3. 


Prices include Federal excise 
and are subject to change with 
notice. (““DM” and “DV” albu 
available in manual sequence, 
extra.) 


Have you heard the amazing fide 
ity of RCA Victor’s new MULTI-P 
NEEDLE? Ask your dealer— he'll 


you hear the difference! 


Tune to the RCA Victor Show, S 
day afternoons over NBC. 
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